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‘brave; tender, and considerate than before. 


Tes National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre= 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] : 


Editorial. 


AR cannot be carried on without horrible processes 
of wounding and killing, and the consequent suffer- 
ing of invalids, widows, and orphans. But a battle 
between brave and honorable men who take wounds 
and inflict them, who risk their own lives and take 
the lives*of other men, may bring out all the most heroic 
traits of ‘manhood, and leave survivors more chivalrous, 
In their hands, 
non-combatants are safe, property is protected, women and 


‘children tenderly cared for, and the sick and the wounded 


carefully nursed. Warfare may be carried on in this way. 
But, if‘ any confidence can be placed in human testimony, 
there have'been phases of the war in China which recall all 
the barbarities and infamies of the sacking of a town in the 
Middle Ages. There have been troops belonging to some of 
the allied fotces under the command of Count Waldersee 
who have robbed, ravished, and murdered unprotected non- 
combatants without check or punishment. If these things 
be true, it behooves our own government, together with other 
civilized powers, not only to prove that our soldiers did not 
commit such crimes, but also to put on trial before the world 
the nations that have furnished such savages, allowed them 
to fight the battles of civilization, and permitted them, when 
their acts of savagery were known, to go unpunished. 


& 


WE print elsewhere some interesting remarks concerning 
the desecration of consecrated edifices made by Mr. Pepper, a 
Philadelphia lawyer. Among the interesting features of this 
exposition is the application made of the Epistle and the 
Gospel in the office of consecration. The first thing which 
strikes the unsophisticated reader is the peculiar fact that 
the Epistle was written without reference to houses of 
worship. It is a passage in which Paul warns Christians 
to beware of marriage with idolaters. The temple, or 
sanctuary, which he warns them to keep from desecration 
and uncleanness is the temple of the human body. With 
Paul the natural sanctuary of the Holy Spirit was to be found 


‘in the mind and body of a human being. To apply his 
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language to this controversy is to reverse the meaning and 
spirit of the great apostle. Singularly inappropriate as this 
passage is, the gospel in this case is still moreso. If ever 
two unlike things have been more unequally yoked together, 
it will be difficult to find them. What has the driving out 
of money-changers from the Jewish temple in common with 
a solemn, tender, and reverent office of worship in a Chris- 
tian church? In closing, Mr. Pepper says of Dr. Donald’s 
action, “ Here is a case in which zeal for our fellow-men has 
eaten up our zeal for God’s house.” Does not our learned 
lawyer expose himself to the countercharge that his zeal for 
‘God’s house has eaten up his zeal for his fellow-man? As 
Jesus said of the Sabbath would he not also say of the 
church? ‘The church was made for man, and not man for 
the church.” 
a 


Tue yearly record of the United States Life-saving Service 
comes to hand, containing, as usual, material enough for a 
dozen of the most thrilling tales of'hair-breadth ’scapes and 
most disastrous chances on sea and shore. Of course, it is 
the business of the hardy fellows who man the life-saving 
stations to take risks, to face dangers, to endure hardship, 
and to make no fuss about it. But for all that it is some- 
thing to the credit of human nature that men of the class 
who make up these crews are willing to work for a living in 
a way which means death for themselves and rescue for 
other people, and while doing their work to take pride in it 
and enjoy it. Now and then there is a medal to be 
awarded for conspicuous- service. But gold and _ silver 
medals have little intrinsic value, and are symbols rather 
of the sense of honor and the noble ambition to excel which 
is one of the notable traits in that great middle class, neither 
very ri¢h nor very poor, which does the most of the world’s 
work. 

&* 


In sending a definition of “the Church” from Oxford, 
Eng., Dr. C. R. Weld, speaking of the three great ends of the 
Church,— namely, worship, instruction, and service,— says: 
‘‘ The true Church of Christ should keep these three great 
ends equally in view. One or another of these three ends is 
usually wanting. To illustrate: A broad distinction may be 
made between Roman Catholics and Protestants. The first 
lay the greater emphasis upon worship; the second, upon in- 
struction. The tendency of the Unitarian Church is to em- 
phasize the third great end, service, to the exclusion of 
worship and instruction. For this reason the Unitarian 
Church is often wanting in the sense of worship. The true 
Church will combine these three great ends with equal 
emphasis. This combination is the test of genuine ortho- 
doxy. We are the orthodox Church of Christendom when- 
ever we lead in the worship of the true God, whenever we 
clearly instruct as to the way of life, whenever we personally 
labor for the coming of the divine kingdom. Let us  re- 
member that all days are equally holy, and that the Church 
must stand each day with its doors always wide open, calling 
men to prayer, to knowledge, to labor. 


JF 


“Twas little at the first, twas mighty at the last.” This 
may be said, and by and by will be said, of the movement 
toward universal peace which marked the last year of the 
nineteenth century. The Conference at The Hague was a 
seed rightly planted. Some curious observers were inclined 
to dig it up to see if it had sprouted, and were disappointed 
when they saw no signs of vigorous growth. But, being a 
seed of the right sort and rightly planted, it will justify the 

“faith and hope of those who committed it to the soil of 
‘human society. We have had wars and rumors of wars, 
‘uprisings and downfallings. We have had strife and blood- 
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shed until it is safe to say all the world is weary of war. 
We shall not discuss parties and policies or invite a discus- 
sion of them; but it seems fair to say that, when all nations 
are safely out of the entanglements which now perplex them, 
there will be a stronger and more general inclination to 
establish universal peace than at any time since the dis- 
covery of America. We are slowly and with many a halt 
and impediment making our way toward the organization 
of universal international relations which will make wars im- 
possible and peace the object to be desired and guarded by 
the allied governments of the world. 


Without Law: 


We have read.the charges against the missionaries in 
China for looting and exacting indemnities from the natives. 
We have read their own statements and their defence by 
representatives of missionary bodies at home. Making all 
allowances forthe distress of the native Christians and their 
missionary defenders, there still seem to be left some things 
that, if not illegal and unlawful, were done without due sanc- 
tion of law. If a missionary with the best of motives may 
collect indemnities from the villages where Christians have 
been killed, why may not other private persons on their own 
responsibility take ‘the law into their own hands, and inflict 
such penalties. as seem to-them due? Will the indemnities 
collected by the allied powers, including the United States, 
be any less because. private individuals have anticipated 
their governments? _ 

But this question has wider applications. There is a 
higher law which was the subject of much discussion in the 
United States in the days of the fugitive slave bill and after. 
Under the higher law it was claimed — and, we think, rightly 
—that the individual has the right to disobey the laws of 
the land (and to suffer the penalty for disobedience) when 
the law requires him to commit that which he considers to 
be acrime. But the higher law, we think, can never prop- 
erly be so construed as to justify violation of the laws of the 
State, in order to punish criminals. By the common law it 
is provided that one may defend his life, that he may de- 
fend-his dwelling and his property, against unlawful invasion 
and attack, that he may interfere to prevent murder and 
outrage, and, in general, in imminent danger may make his 
own laws and execute them. In such cases the State will 
judge his conduct, and, if he has acted wholly under the law 
of self-defence for himself and those who were properly 
under his’ protection, will pronounce him innocent. “ 


But after the event has passed, when the danger no longer 


threatens; when there is time to invoke the protection of the 
law, the State does not hold him guiltless who proceeds to 
punish’ criminals or to exact restitution of property or rec- 
ompense for injuries. In all civilized lands such emergen- 
cies aré fully provided for. ‘There are laws, courts, officers, 
and due provision for the arrest of criminals or for the col- 
lection of damages in civil.suits. Now and then, in very rare 
emergencies, like that in California fifty years ago, the peo- 
ple may for a few days or weeks be compelled to organize 
themselves in extra-legal ways to perform the duties of leg- 
islatures, courts, and officers’ of the'law.' Vigilance commit- 
tees duly organized may, under stress of peril, protect the 
best interests of society. But, when the peril is past, “ vigil- 
antees” may be no better than brigands. If they do.not 


submit to the orderly and peaceful processes of the law, they 


become themselves outlaws, to be hunted down like bandits 
and robbers. ee 

Most brigands in foreign countries justify themselves to 
themselves and to their friends with the plea that they are 
the victims of legal wrong-doing, that they are suffering from 
the injustice of the government, and that they are only tak- 
ing that which belongs to them. Some of the worst robbers 
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thave been the victims of outrageous crimes, which have 
poisoned their minds and hearts, so that they can see noth- 
ing as it is. They fight against society like wildcats and 
tigers because they believe that society is responsible for the 
wrongs that were inflicted upon them by individuals. 

' De Quincey gravely argued that a man who began with 


_ murder would pass through all degrees of criminality until 


at last he would be guilty of Sabbath-breaking. Under his 
whimsical disquisition one discerns a shrewd estimate of the 
queer and often fantastic differences in the estimate of of- 
fences by those who classify them not according to the dam- 
age they inflict upon society, but according to their heinous- 
ness as sins against God. In the case of the missionaries 
it is manifest that they often consider a crime greatly aggra- 
vated by the fact that it is an offence against the Christian 
religion. We have made the missionaries the text for our 
remarks merely because they came in our way. But the 
world over it is one of the high duties of all law-abiding cit- 
izens to teach and to practise the most scrupulous deference 
to the law-making power of the State, and to the executive 
powers of the State in all relations that are consistent with 
the preservation of life and’ personal honor. The virtuous 
citizens who break the windows of a disorderly person, or 
escort him to the town limits, threatening or applying to him 
a coat of tar and feathers, may congratulate themselves on 
the social improvement wrought by ridding themselves of a 
pestilent neighbor. But, however good their motives, they 
have entered upon a course which has at its end lynch law, 
robbery, and murder; and by their unlawful conduct they 
will have made a course of crime easier for all the lawless, 
ruffianly, and blood-thirsty elements in the community. That 
war may not become mere lawless devastation, all civilized 
nations are beginning to protect the lives and property of 
non-combatants, and to make the innocent who are living 
under martial law safe from all violence directed against 
their persons or property. j 


A New Commandment. 


That is a pleasant story of James Ussher, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Biblical chronologist, that, travelling in Scot- 
land, he came to the parsonage of Samuel Rutherford, the 
Westminster divine, and, being a young man, was subjected 
with Rutherford’s children to the evening catechism. To 
the question, “How many commandments are there?” he 

answered, “Eleven,” to Rutherford’s astonishment and 
indignation. ‘An how do you mak’ that oot, young 
mon?” To which Ussher made answer, “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, That ye love one another.” But 
this new commandment is not the one which we have now 
in mind. In this we were first instructed by Dr. Furness 
many years ago,— “ Parents, obey your children in the Lord ; 
for this is right.” Whether it originated with him or was a 
bit of royal borrowing, we do not know. What we do know 
is that it not only satirizes aptly enough a good deal of mal- 
adjustment in the relations of parents and children, but is 
capable of a reasonable and just interpretation. There are 
wide ranges of experience through which it is deserving of 


parental heed. 


. The satire is so obvious that it hardly needs a passing 
word. It is at a very early age that the modern child works 
his first miracle, sometimes before he has been here Pom- 
pilia’s “ whole long fortnight” ; and to the obedience that he 
exacts in this first stage of his career the most churlish can 
make no objection. Then his necessities are laws. All 
this has been said by~Emerson in the loveliest manner: 
Welcome the puny struggler, strong in his weakness, his 
little arms more irresistible than the soldier’s, his lips touched 
with persuasion which Chatham and Pericles in manhood 
had not. The small despot asks so little that all reason and 
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all nature are on his side.” And so on for a good, a very 
good half-page, until, in the climax, “On the strongest 
shoulders he rides, and pulls the hair of laurelled heads.” 

Who would: put constitutional limits to this autocratic 
rule? But there is danger that the subjection of parents, 
which is so natural and inevitable at the dawn of life, may 
be too much perpetuated into the later hours. How wonder- 
ful is the young prince’s table-talk, his little speeches, his 
knowledge of literature and politics and the single tax! 
And where Mary, the mother of Jesus, kept her boy’s pre- 
cocious sayings in her heart, the modern mother often keeps 
them on her tongue. She keeps the censer of a fragrant 
adulation always swinging under the adolescent nose, which, 
grateful for that titillation, turns up a little more contemptu- 
ously at average ability from year to year. Not hers the 
habit deprecated by a recent moralist,— that of contradict- 
ing persons younger than one’s self. When we consider on 
what meat these Czsars feed, we wonder to what insuffer- 
able heights of self-esteem and lofty condescension they will 
finally attain. The event is sometimes equal to our worst 
anticipations, but is oftener convincing of what good stuff 
the average boy or girl is made. 

‘©When I am old, rule me,” said a Concord woman of 
Emerson’s acquaintance; but there are old people who are 
disobedient with the disingenuity and artifice of youth. 
Lucretia Mott went out into her garden to pick peas. 
Could any occupation be more innocent? But suddenly she 
was missing; and the day’s end declared, when for some 
hours her children had sought her, sorrowing, that she had 
run away, and had made a famous round of calls, and done a 
phenomenal amount of shopping. Persons of energetic will 
are always slow to lay the sceptre of their self-control upon 
their children’s knees. But sometimes it is taken from them 
in their sleep. Unconsciously, the ordering of their lives 
lapses into their children’s hands. And, though this event 
may be too grossly carried by the indelicate and thoughtless 
of the younger generations, there can be, there often is, the 
loveliest illustration of it in the willing deference of the 
fathers and mothers to their children’s judgment, wish, and 
will. The child would be most wicked to abuse this gener- 
ous confidence. The Boston woman who shattered a whole 
system of theology with her repudiation of the idea that her 
son William (?) needed to be born again was a bright 
example in this kind. Sons of such faith are under bonds 
to do all things loyally and tenderly. 

But parental obedience has better illustrations than we 
have yet attended to. For what — in all sincerity and sober- 
ness—the parent should obey is not the conscious wish or 
whim of childhood, nor the young people’s exigent demands, 
but the law of their development, the necessities of their un- 
formed and plastic life: And there are many who are equal 
to the stress of these conditions. The proportion of di- 
vorces of people without children to those of people with 
children is a significant fulfilment of the Old Testament 
scripture, “A little child shall lead them.” Those little 
hands knit up the ravelled sleave of care and crime. How 
persuasive are the children, set there in the midst between 
father and mother, of good and better things. For their 
sakes we consecrate ourselves. It is not as if our conduct 
concerned ourselves only. How does it concern these? 
What argument does it lend to their incipient.creeds? We 
might be willing to do this and that below the mark of our 
high calling. But are we willing that our children should be 
shaped after the fashion of which we cannot think without 
a shudder in the silent dark? If not, we have but one 
resource,— to-live the good life ourselves. with all possible 
completeness. Even then, it may be that some hereditary 
strain or social pressure will defeat our utmost care. If so, 
we shall at least be spared the miserable conviction that we 
did nothing to avert the tragical event. But, if our obedi- 
ence of the new commandment works effectually to a happy 
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end, there can be no pains or suffering or denial that will 
seem too much for us to have given for our children’s growth 
in every spiritual grace. 


The “New World.” 


Dr. David G. Lyon, Hollis Professor of Divinity in Har- 
vard University, has made in the Boston Zranscript an ap- 
peal in behalf of the Wew World. Dr. C.C. Everett’s fa- 
vorite plan was to have an endowment fund of a hundred 
thousand dollars put into the custody of the university, the 
income to be used for the support of a magazine of theology 
to be conducted by the faculty of the Divinity School. 
Something like this is the plan now advocated by Dr. Lyon. 
It is well known by those who are conversant with such 
matters that no independent theological magazine has ever 
been supported by its subscription list. There is no prob- 
ablity that such a magazine can be supported by annual 
subscriptions. The magazine of theology published by the 
University of Chicago receives a large annual subsidy, and 
could not circulate without it. Now the objection to such a 
course made by business men is that a magazine which for 
its merits can secure only a few hundred or, at the most, a 
few thousand readers is not worth supporting. They de- 
scribe the process approved by Dr. Everett and Dr. Lyon as 
an attempt to force upon an unwilling public that which it 
does not want and will not pay for. The answer to this 
objection is easily found. All the most beneficent changes 
in theology, in ethics, in social science, and in all that con- 
cerns the higher life of the community, have been made 
through the influence of persons who could never have 
gained a livelihood by the discoveries which have put the 
world far on its way toward a better civilization. 

Everybody rejoices in the fresh spirit of intelligent tol- 
eration and charity which is now sweeping through the 
churches, renovating creeds, improving methods of benevo- 
lence, and bringing religion into closer contact with the com- 
mon life of man. .But, while the majority are rejoicing in 
the new life, most people are ignorant of even the names 
of those who, by their patient study, have brought to light 
truths which have revolutionized all modern thinking con- 
cerning the Bible, the Church, and the ancient history of 
the world. Biblical critics who, twenty years ago, were ob- 
jects of suspicion, against whom wrath was easily excited 
because of their work, are now recognized as the men who 
taught the teachers, and through them reached the multi- 
tude. In science the most beneficent discoveries concern- 
ing the causes of disease and the preservation of health were 
made by men who not only were not paid for their discov- 
eries, but who forced them upon unwilling scientific socie- 
tiés and a still more antagonistic public. 

How far would Herbert Spencer or Darwin or Huxley 
have gone in their researches if they had depended upon the 
patronage of the public? The New Testament itself could 
not have been published by subscriptions. It is doubtful 
whether, if it were now presented to the public for the first 
time, subscribers enough could be obtained to make it a 
safe business venture to carry it through the press. Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Milton could not have lived by the sale 
of their books. Most of the best work of the world is done 
by those who have some means of support which makes 
them independent of the public. 

The most popular and salable works— novels excepted 
—are never written by the masters. They serve a present 
purpose, often an.admirable one. But they cannot be de- 
scribed as the books that teach the teachers, and bring 
about changes which bless the nations of the world through- 
out all ages. 

Business men often see the truth of this statement. Mr. 
Carnegie gives his money to found libraries, because libra- 
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ries are beneficent institutions which cannot be self-support- 
ing. Collections of the best books cannot be made for the 
profit of the founders of a library. When money is given 
for such a purpose, it cannot be described as an attempt to 
force upon an unwilling public that which it will not pay for. 
It is a recognition of the fact that the commercial aspects of 
all the noblest enterprises for the betterment of human life | 
are so insignificant that’ they may be disregarded. The 
appeal for the Vew World has, then, a foundation in experi- 
ence, and is justified by the testimony of scholars and 
teachers, who affirm that, for their uses, for their own in- 
struction, and as a means of communication among them- 
selves, such a periodical takes rank among educational agen- 
cies of the highest order. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Onward, Christian Soldiers! 


From East to West we are “one body, one in hope, in 
doctrine, one in charity.” Such at any rate is the Secre- 
tary’s growing opinion, based upon his increasing contact 
with our churches and people. The latest indications of the 
truth of this conviction have come to him from the experi- 
ences of a trip to the West, the steps of which it may be 
worth while to mention. On the 24th of February he 
preached twice at Cornell University, and on the evening of 
the same day at our church in Ithaca. On the evening of © 
the 25th he spoke in the Parkside Unitarian Church at 
Buffalo, on the afternoon of the 26th attended a trustees’ 
meeting at Meadville, on the 27th addressed the students of 
the Theological School, and spent the day in personal con- 
ferences with professors and students. On the morning of 
the 28th he attended the Western Missionary Council in 
Chicago, in the afternoon the meeting of the directors of the 
Western Conference. On the morning of March 1 he held an 
important conference with Rev. J. L. Douthit regarding the 
transfer of the property at Lithia Springs to the American 
Unitarian Association. On the evening of that day he 
addressed the Unitarian Club in Milwaukee on its Guest’s 
Night. On March 3, in the morning, he preached at the 
church in Davenport, Ia., in the evening addressed the 
Young People’s Guild. On the evening of March 4 he ad- 
dressed the members of the Unitarian church in Iowa City. 
On the evening of March 5 he addressed the State Con- 
ference of Iowa, assembled at Des Moines. Also on the 
6th and. 7th he further addressed the sessions of that confer- 
ence. On the roth he preached in the morning at Salem, 
Mass., and in the afternoon at Hyde Park. 

From East to West the impression gathered has been that 
of deepening religious earnestness. The secretary would 
almost be willing to maintain the proposition that, the further 
West he got, the more intense was the ‘religious earnestness 
of the people. The conference at Des Moines might have 
been held in any section of the East, so entirely was it free 
from what has been by many mistakenly supposed to be the 
destructive character of Western thought, so nobly was it 
dominated by earnest faith and personal consecration. ‘The 
secretary does not hesitate to confess that he has been mak- 
ing the same speech everywhere for the last three months. 
It has been a proclamation of great convictions regarding 
certain eternal truths, and an appeal to everybody’s personal 
loyalty to the service of these great truths as the best gifts 
we can offer to the world we live in. Everywhere the re- 
sponse from people’s hearts to this particular appeal has been 
instant and great. There is a general rallying to this for- 
ward note. It is as pronounced in the West and in the mid- 
dle regions as it is in the East. It means that our people 
recognize the value of being factors in the army of God,— 
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a body of people that are working on generous lines in the 
joy of working together. It all means that far and wide we 
are recognizing that, with an increased unity of purpose and 
endeavor, there is sure to come to us an increase of useful- 
ness and Christian power. I should like, if it were fitting, to 


give personal praises to the preachers and workers whom I 


have visited from place to place on this and many\another 
journey. I should like to tell of the fine results of Mr. 
Pierce’s work at Ithaca; of the courage and hopefulness of 
our young minister, Mr. Kent, at Buffalo; of the earnest- 
ness and fine consecration of the young men who are study- 
ing at Meadville; of the love that follows W. G. Eliot as he 
leaves Milwaukee to go to the Far North-West. I should 
like to describe the striking worth of Mr. Judy’s Sunday- 
school at Davenport, which would stand a very good chance 
to be ranked as the best Sunday-school in our denomination, 
were it not that there are a few other Sunday-schools which 
might make the same claim. 

I should like to describe the admirable efficiency of the 
Towa State Conference, due largely as it is to the faithful and 
self-sacrificing labors of Mr. Judy, the president, and Miss 
Safford, the secretary. All these things may rather be 
hinted at than described in detail; but the secretary has 
rejoiced to be able to tell all these faithful workers, as he has 
met them from day to day, how cordially he appreciates and 
commends their faithful endeavors. The joy of the work 
that is now going on of unifying our people into a body of 
Christian soldiers is intensified from day to day by the eager- 
ness with which almost all our people respond to the sug- 
gestion, and the fine efficiency with which ministers and lay- 
men alike are rallying to the work which such a unity will 
surely bring forth. Cuar.es E, St. JOHN. 


Current Copics. 


TuE reply of the British government to the recent com- 
munication forwarded to it by the State department, contain- 
ing the amendments which the United States Senate has 


_ made upon the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 


did not occasion the commotion that it would have caused 
if its general nature had not been so accurately foreshad- 
owed. The British government announced to the State de- 
partment, through Lord Pauncefote, British ambassador at 
Washington, that it cannot accept the treaty in its amended 
form. ‘The principal objection which the British govern- 
ment has to the construction of the Nicaragua Canal under 
the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as amended, is 
the exclusively American control of.the canal which is pro- 
vided for by the treaty. The reply of the British govern- 
ment, of which the text has not yet been given out, is dis- 
tinctly friendly in tone, and does not preclude the possibil- 
ity of a resumption of negotiations on new lines. 


ed 


Tue Lower House of the Utah legislature last Monday 
passed a bill, which had already been acted upon favorably 
by the Senate, providing what the critics of the Mormon ré- 
gime in the State are disposed to regard as a safeguard for 
the continuance of polygamous practices. The bill, which 
was sent to the governor for signature, limits greatly the 
quality of evidence which can be used by the prosécution in 
attempts to secure convictions upon the charge of polyga- 
mous practices, and virtually confines that evidence to a con- 
fession of guilt by the accused. The progress of the bill 
through the various stages of its enactment was marked by 
one of the most bitterly contested parliamentary struggles in 
the history of the Utah legislature. The author of the bill is 


reported as explaining that the bill was designed chiefly to. 


operate as a barrier to constant prosecution of old-estab- 
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lished polygamous relations,—a prosecution which he de- 
scribes as a persecution based largely upon religious preju- 
dices. . 

om» 


A PRESENTMENT made by the grand jury of Anderson 
County in North Carolina to Judge W. C. Benet of 
that State last week contained charges of the practical revi- 
val of the enslavement of negroes in that county, which 
attracted wide-spread attention, especially in that part of the 
country in which the abolition sentiment had its origin and 
reached its highest development. The grand jury of Ander- 
son County brought before the court definite charges against 
three of the wealthiest planters and most influential men in 
the State, who had made it a practice to seize negroes innocent 
of any charge of felony, and to place them at forced labor 
with the negro convicts which had been let to them under 
contract by the State under the penitentiary laws. Judge 
Benet was very much impressed with the presentment of the 
jury, and told the members of that body that they deserved 
the thanks of Anderson County “for having relieved her of 
this shameful burden, and saved her good name from 
the stigma that a few of her misguided citizens placed upon 
ite 

wt 

Jupcz Tart, the president of the Philippines Commission, 
in a report to the Secretary of War, which covers a period of 
time from the beginning of November, 1900, to the present 
time, expresses a confident opinion that the war in the 
Philippines is approaching a termination. Judge Taft re- 
ports that the Filipinos are showing commendable eagerness 
to avail themselves of the right to establish provincial gov- 
ernments, conducted by native officials, and that the prov- 
inces in which such governments have been established are 


‘ approaching gradually toward a state of complete tranquillity 


and undoubted loyalty. The voluntary disarmament of the 
insurgent forces continues at an encouraging rate. Last 
Monday Judge Taft left Manila, and began a tour of Luzon 
for the purpose of establishing provincial governments in 
four additional provinces, at the earnest solicitations of the 
inhabitants. The pursuit of the insurgent bdnds is con- 
tinued by Gen. MacArthur, and reports of the surrender of 
small parties of armed and uniformed rebels are a frequent 
feature of the news despatches from the centres of American 
activities in the Philippines. 


A STRIKING episode enlivened the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment last week, when the Irish members, in an attempt to re- 
sist the application of the closure by the speaker, precipitated 
a parliamentary battle, which was terminated only when six- 
teen nationalists had been ejected by the police, after a per- 
sonal struggle in almost every case. The incident was a 
characteristic exhibition of the spirit that animates the 
present House of Commons, which has met at a critical 
time in the life of the empire to consider problems in- 
volving, perhaps, the existence of that complicated - politi- 
cal fabric the weaving of which has furnished some of the 
most dazzling pages to the story of recent human progress. 
In the pending conflict the government secured the certainty 
of the future successful operation of the rule of closure by 
passing an amendment to the rules of the House of Com- 
mons, providing for the penalty of suspension from member- 
ship in the commons for the rest of the session of any mem- 
ber who shall disobey the mandate of the speaker. ‘The new 
provision will simplify the work of the majority appreciably. 


ed 


A REPORT emanating from London last week had it that 
Russian proceedings in Manchuria had so alarmed Great 
Britain and the United States that negotiations had been 
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entered into by those two countries with a view to securing 
joint Anglo-American action to prevent the seizure by Rus- 
sia of one of the wealthiest provinces of the Chinese empire. 
The report that negotiations are pending between London 
and Washington for such a joint action was promptly denied 


at Washington, but no attempt was made by the State depart- . 


ment to conceal the fact that the government of the United 
States is watching the developments in Manchuria with pro- 
found interest. The Russian diplomats have attempted to 
deny, in emphatic language, that Russia has any plans for 
the permanent occupation of Manchuria. And yet every suc- 
cessive step of the Russian authority in that province has 
but served to convince the world at large that Russia is en- 
camped in Manchuria for all time, that the diplomats of the 
West have again been caught napping, and that nothing 
short of armed force will secure the evacuation of Manchuria 
by the Russians. 
s&s 


Tue Russian police is busy with the suppression of a 
demonstrative liberal movement, which appears to be quite 
general among the student body of the empire. The move- 
ment has been made the object of rigorous administrative 
measures. It is estimated that between 300 and 400 students 
have been arrested during the riots which have attended the 
student demonstrations. Of these a large proportion have 
already been sent to join different regiments in remote parts 
of the empire, as soldiers in the ranks. This peculiar mode 
of punishment places the offenders at the mercy of com- 
missioned and petty officers, who are under instructions to 
render the service as onerous as possible to the condemned, 
and is a much more severe penalty than might be supposed. 
A large number of the students will be sent into imprison- 
ment for various terms. Among those upon whom the offi- 
cial hand has fallen heavily is Prof. Milukoff, one of the 
most eminent philologists and historians of the empire. 
university youth has not yet been reduced to a state of 
complete tranquillity, and fresh outbreaks are constantly 
expected. 


; Brevities. 


Every bad boy or lost girl convicts the community of guilt 
either in the past or present. 


One of our readers, a lady who has been a lifelong reader 
of our paper, recently sat for a photograph which repre- 
sents her in her favorite attitude, reading the Christian 
Register. 


In the economy of nature it is now discovered that even 
avalanches are blessings. They tend to equalize the climate 
between’ the higher Alps and the valley, and make Switzer- 
land more habitable. ; 


What happens is important, but more important than any 
single event is the opinion held by the majority of the peo- 
ple. The event passes, but what the majority think and de- 
sire will shape the course of events in the future. 


The Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregation- 
alist churches, having over seventy-five thousand ministers 
and eleven million members, are exhorted to combine for a 
great revival effort to redeem the twentieth century. 


In a collection of helpful promises and sayings of Christ 
we find one which contains the clause, “and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire. ‘There shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth.” That may be a saying, but can hardly be de- 
scribed as a promise. 


Nothing ever helps a Unitarian church so much as a thor- 
oughgoing revival of religion in its neighborhood. If the 
revival is of the cheap and bigoted order, it helps by antago- 
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nism and contrast. If it is morally of a high order, it helps, 
as one electric wire affects another by sympathetic induc- 
tion. 


We judge China by the worst specimens of its inhabi- 
tants; but there are many evidences of wholesome domestic 
life, of clean literary tastes, of sound wisdom and great 
moral elevation, among those who are fairly good represen- 
tatives of common life in the Flowery Kingdom. . 


When all theologians accept the few fundamental princi- 
ples of religion and agree as to methods of historical criti- 
cism, there will more than ever be freedom to differ in all 
the non-essentials of ritual. Among the helpful and beauti- 
ful ways of the Spirit there will be something to match the 
need of every temperament; and modes of work and worship 
will vary without detriment to the church or the welfare of 
the people. 


The present writer once spent two weeks in a boarding- 


house filled with intelligent people who were great readers. | 


Whenever they met, books and authors were freely discussed. 
But, although he was not entirely ignorant of English litera- 
ture, old and new, the writer was unable to join in the discus- 
sions, and had not read a single book among the many so 
eagerly read and discussed by his companions. Verily, 
there are other worlds than ours! 


Letters to the Editor. 


Matshall’s Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It is perhaps hardly worth while to go further into this 
matter, especially as your editorial, with its quotation from 
Prof. Thayer’s A‘/antic article, is as good a note to end on as 
need be. I have no desire to prove that Marshall was not 
a Unitarian. I said in my former letter that Marshall’s life- 
long Unitarian thinking should outweigh a fancy of his de- 
clining powers. I might have added, incidentally, that I do 
not care very much for the Unitarianism of a man who regu- 
larly attends an Episcopalian church. It is only natural that, 
when such an one wishes to be buried by a Unitarian minis- 
ter, the said minister readily accedes to his mortuary scheme. 
But Marshall’s afterthought was different; and, however in- 
credible the representation of Mrs. Harvie’s deposition, if 


the treatment of that deposition by “Historic Truth and 


Justice” was not “garbling,”. I do not know what “ gar- 
bling” is. He omitted: entirely the passage which I quoted 
relating to Marshall’s intention of taking the communion in 
testimony of his changed belief, though this followed im- 
mediately on the passage which was cited in evidence of his 
Unitarian belief in “the supreme divinity of the Saviour.” 
It is of no consequence what Keith on Prophecy actually 
signified. For Marshall’s daughter and for Marshall, as she 
remembered, it signified a belief in the “supreme divinity ” 
of Jesus as meaning his “supreme deity,’’— a most natural 
understanding. I cannot imagine any one using the term 
“supreme divinity” except as meaning “supreme deity.” 
If it had meant for Marshall the high and dry Arianism in- 
dicated by your correspondent, F. C. W., as the doctrine of 
Keith on Prophecy, it would have instituted no change of 


thought or feeling ; for Marshall’s lifelong Unitarianism ‘was. 


probably after that fashion. I agree with “ Historic Truth 
and Justice” that Mrs. Harvie’s aged talk deserves little 
credence, while I am convinced that the intention of that 
talk was to represent Marshall as being converted to the or- 
thodox opinion, and that this intention should have been re- 
spected by “ Historic Truth and Justice,” and squarely met. 


‘Joun W. Cuapwick.. 
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Here on this ledge, the broad plain stretched below, 
The calm hills smiling in immortal mirth, 
The blue sky whitening as it nears the earth, 
Afar where all the summits are aglow, 
I feel a mighty wind upon me blow, : 
Like God’s breath, kindling in my soul a birth 
Of turbulent music struggling to break girth, 
I pass with Dante through eternal woe, 
Quiver with Sappho’s passion at my heart, 
See Pindar’s chariots flashing past the goal, 
Triumph o’er splendors of unutterable light, 
And know supremely this, O God,— thou art, 
Feeling in all this tumult of my soul 
Grand kinship with the glory of thy might. 
— Richard Hovey. 


Singular Survival of Religious Beliefs in Armenia. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. NOA. 


Armenia, the strange land where one of the oldest forms 
‘of Christianity survives, the land of frightful massacres where 
Kurd and Armenian, Mohammedan and Christian, contend 
for the mastery, still preserves, alike in its bleak, snowy 
mountain fastnesses and in its valleys, many singular super- 
stitions, relics of ancient pagan beliefs and rites. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Lehmann of Berlin,* one finds in Armenia and 
the Caucasus a remarkable blending of the most ancient 
Paganism and Christianity. Frequently churches stand on 
the very sites of altars and temples once consecrated to 
heathen gods and sacrifices. Quite often the walls and 
foundations of an Armenian church contain massive tablets 
of stone, with Chaldean sacred writings upon them. 

A few illustrations will suffice to show how inextricably 
faith and superstition are intermingled. For instance, in 
the village of Charakonis, a day’s journey from Van, the 
great ste/a, or tombstone, of the kings, Ispuinis and Menuas, 
now used as a hearthstone, is regarded with deep veneration, 
and considered by the inhabitants as a talisman which as- 
sures bread for their village. The mere rumor that this 
stone was to be removed from the village and taken to Van 
brought on a serious insurrection, which was suppressed only 
with difficulty. . 

The bond between antiquity and modern times is further 
illustrated among the Moslems of Van, in the pavement of 
whose principal mosque are two tablets with old Chaldean 
inscriptions, one of these having been placed with the inscrip- 
tion upside down. Probably a Christian sanctuary had once 
stood here, and this particular stone had been protected in 
the foregoing manner. 

The worship of trees and rivers survives with little 
change. A few hours from Erzerum is the spring of the 
Frat, one of the chief tributaries of the Upper Euphrates. 
The spring is called Dumli: it rises directly out of the 
ground, forming a large natural basin. The basin resembles 
an irregular four-sided figure, the greatest length diagonally 
being twenty-five feet, and the width nineteen feet. Chris- 
tian Armenians as well as Mohammedans consider the spot 
hallowed, frequent pilgrimages thither being made by the 
devout of both religions. A blood-stained stone at the edge 
of the spring is a mute, if not agreeable, witness that sacri- 
ficial rites are continued in the old heathenish way. The 
crystal-clear water is deemed to possess healing properties. 
The natives say that sick cattle bathed in the watef get well. 
A bath in the spring has the same effect upon human beings. 
He who is sinful, however, may die on the spot. Since the 
water is only forty degrees even in the hottest weather, such 
a death can easily be accounted for as due to natural causes. 

The following legend describes how the spring came to be 
hallowed. After the Emperor Heraklius had recovered 
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from the “king of the Persians” the Holy Cross stolen by 
the latter, he imagined that he was pursued upon his return 
by the Persians, and, fearing capture, buried the cross. 
When the dread of an attack had completely passed away, he 
set to work to dig it up, and, behold! in the spot where the 
cross had lain gushed forth a clear, pure, limpid spring. 
Then the Emperor Heraklius was entertained by an Ar- 
menian princess, who resided on the site of the present con- 
vent of Chatschkawank. He rewarded her by presenting 
her with a splinter of the Holy Cross. In honor of the fore- 
going event this convent, the name of which means “little 
cross,’’ was. erected. 

Worship of trees has quite as strong a hold upon the 
people as that of springs. In the province of Elizabethpol, 
which is quite mountainous in its topography, are situated the 
copper refining and smelting works of the Brothers Siemens. 
They had in their employ an electro-chemist, Bleck, much ad- 
dicted to the study of archeology and religion. In 1891 there 
stood near Bleck’s first’ establishment a mighty oak, close to 
an Armenian chapel,—a tree held by the inhabitants in the 
highest veneration. ‘This giant, measuring fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference, was undisturbed, although for three years it had 
been dead and bore not a single green leaf. Before the tree 
there lies a stone, quite black from the offerings brought there. 
This is evidently a pagan sacrificial stone, which has been 
Christianized by a cross engraved upon it; and the chapel 
has been built in the neighborhood, because here is an old 
site of worship. But to transfer worship from the pagan 
tree to the Christian chapel has never quite succeeded. It is 
mostly women, children, and old people who frequent the 
stone. Wax tapers are placed upon the stone and money 
beneath, coins being found even in the trunk of the un- 
disturbed oak. Incense is also strewn about. After going 
round thrice, the stone is kissed. Even a little child, borne 
in its mother’s arms, must do that. Other offerings besides 
candles are presented, hens and sometimes lambs being killed. 

A tale is connected with the old tree. A bishop had led 
a worldly life; and, when he died, an oak was selected, and 
his crown buried at its roots. If the tree should continue to 
grow, the bishop would go to heaven, otherwise not. The 
tree grew. It was our oak. 

In the Georgian districts of the Caucasus a curious custom 
prevails whenever a child or some other member of the family 
falls sick. If the patient recovers, the women consider it 
their duty to wear, during a year, a dress of a certain color, 
which varies according to the nature of the sickness. 
Thus, for scarlet fever, red is worn; for small-pox, white; and 
so on. 

A belief, widely prevalent among the people of Ar- 
menia and the Caucasus, is that stones with inscriptions 
upon them mark the spots where hidden treasure is sure to 
be found. At a place near Erzerum the following legend is 
current. Many years ago a Russian came to those parts, 
who, believing that a certain inscription concealed treasure, 
fired off a cannon-shot to test the correctness of his supposi- 
tion. As the ground did not open, he knew that no treasure 
was hidden there. 

These curious beliefs are not without their value to ar. 
chzologists in assisting them in their researches. Thus the 
mere reading of an inscription is supposed to cause the 
treasure to rise to the surface of the earth. 

It may be interesting to notice that traditions concerning 
Alexander the Great have a strong hold upon the popular 
fancy of the Orient. For example, a Tartar, named Zulga- 
daroff, informed Dr. Lehmann that he was descended from 
the Macedonian king, and that he had documents to prove 
his assertion. An idiotic son was born to Alexander’s im- 
becile brother (Archidaus). This son had wedded an Ar- 
menian princess, and from them the Zulgadaroffs were de- 
scendéd. 
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The Body and the Soul. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Dr. Holmes said, “ What your cook gives you is what you 
are.” Frau Morgenstein says: “ Before one can attempt to 
develop higher ideals, the food problem must be solved, then 
the problem of shelter. Only when the physical is ennobled 
can the spiritual be reached.” No one has carried this 
proposition farther than Dr. Wey of the Elmira Reformatory, 
who started out with the proposition that, if semi-idiotic 
prisoners had proper physical training and were fed properly, 
they could be intellectually and spiritually lifted. His not- 
able experiments in this direction have become an acknowl- 
edged demonstration. It is one of the noblest forms of 
modern social salvation. Moleschott says of the moral 
effect of diet : “Courage, good will, and love of work depend 
in the highest degree on healthful, sufficient food, while 
hunger lays waste the heart and the head.” This has been 
demonstrated in the history of whole peoples. The Irish 
race, reduced to a meagre diet, has, during the records of 
recent history, degenerated physically and _ intellectually. 
The same race, with the food advantages of America, rapidly 
has advanced to recover its old power. The manager of 
a home hotel tells us, “I thoroughly believe there are 
spiritual elements in foods, as well as in the eater of foods; 
and, if prepared by ignorant, unthinking, unlovely hands, it 
may mean disease for soul as well as body.” The Bible 
certainly asserts that the human body is a sacred thing and 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. It does not tax our faith 
very strongly when we read that “a cook may knéad intoa 
batch of dough or stir into a soup a spiritual element” whieh 
this writer calls “‘ hearty good will for the partaker.” Some 
one says of a remarkable housekeeper that she would pass 
through the kitchen, saying softly, “Put in plenty of love 
to-day.” Dr. Dwight, in a recent article, says that, having 
had placed in his charge a number of neglected children, he 
tried an experiment very similar to that of Dr. Wey. Asa 
consequence, he assures us that after eight years the effect 
of good food and good air, with intelligent training, made 
healthy children out of the most unpromising cases. On the 
other hand, the dietetic requirements of vast factories is pro- 
ducing degeneracy, we are assured. Nervous diseases, 
leading to moral depravity and insanity, are on the increase. 
* Standing on their feet all day, among the din and roll of 
machinery, inhaling an atmosphere overheated, laden with 
fluff and redolent with rancid oil, and this relieved only by 
hastily devoured meals, life- work in time becomes as 
mechanical as the machinery they tend.” The general truth 
that the body and mind must go backward or forward 
together was understood as long ago as the earliest of the 
Greek philosophers. Pythagoras forbade his disciples to eat 
beans, while the laws of Moses were emphatic on the subject 
of dietaries. To the present day the Jews claim that their 
health depends on rigid adherence to the Mosaic sanitary 
prescriptions. “The Hindoos, who reject every trace of 
animal food, develop wholesome bodies and metaphysical 
brains on vegetables and curry. It has been sneeringly said 
of the Chinese, ‘“‘ Those who eat rice think rice”; but we are 
finding that the Chinese are capable of developing a very 
shrewd class of statesmen. Our minister, Burlingame, when 
asked his opinion of the nation, said, “It is a race that con- 
tains ten thousand Ralph Waldo Emersons.” The healthiest 
races in Europe, and most stalwart, are not the highest fed, 
in the ordinary sense. The Scotchman lives mostly on oat- 
meal and vegetables. The Swiss sustain their strength as 
climbers mainly on honey and butter, with little meat. 

One of the most remarkable features of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been the development of a taste for fruit. The 
American people use more than forty times the amount of 
fruit that they used one hundred years ago, in proportion to 
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the population. The pork barrel is now a matter of very 
much less consideration in our households than a good 
supply of canned berries and canned plums and cherries. 


We can easily remember when our great markets were neither © 


supplied with bananas or oranges, nor even cultivated straw- 
berries and raspberries. 
not begin before 1840. Boys were accustomed to go five or 
six miles to fill their pockets with an inferior quality of that 
glorious fruit which is now found in every farmer’s yard and 
cellar. It is not possible for science to forecast what further 
changes will take place along this line; but science does 
assert that the social condition largely depends upon these 
changes. Prof. Cope used to say that the future man 
would exist with narrowing jaws and still fewer teeth, that 
at last the milk teeth would have no successors; while the 
cutting teeth, no longer needed, would fail to appear, and, 
finally, the grinders. In other words, the change of diet is work- 
ing a reconstruction of the humanframe. Prof. Osborne says 
that, looked at structurally, man is a “degenerate animal”; 
while Cope would imply that the changes that are being 
wrought in our framework, and in our moral and intellectual 
conditions, indicate advance. He says, “Our carnivorous 
habits must be abandoned altogether after a few more gen- 
erations.” Herbert Spencer also considers the narrowing 
of our lower jaw as indicative of less animalism, while the 
force of the system goes to evolving a broader frontal brain. 
We are told by experts that the jaw compared to the skull is 
one-ninth less in the modern Englishman than in his British 
ancestors. Two, at least, of the older races had jaws so 
heavily developed that their teeth shut sharp together, as 
grinders, all around. ‘This indicates a race of vegetable 
eaters rather than of flesh eaters. Our intelligent progress 
cannot therefore depend on any special diet so much as upon 
the use of a large variety of foods, and such as do not hinder 
the brain in its higher efforts. We cannot spend as much 
time in digesting food as those could who had to put forth 
less intellectual labor. 


Influential Events and Persons duting the Nineteenth 
Century. 


BY MRS. ERNESTINE L. WILLIAMS. 


From an English correspondent we have received com- 
ments upon and answers to our questions concerning influ- 
ential men and events which we published at the beginning 
of the year. We omit Parts I. and II., relating to the 
persons and events that have assisted progress, and give the 
parts relating to the persons and events that have been ob- 
structive. These were not considered in our symposium. 

[EprTor.] 


Interesting as the replies of the various correspondents 
of the Christian Register on this subject undoubtedly were, 


* they none of them entirely “ filled the bill,” as one friendly 


critic remarked to an English acquaintance. 

That this was fully recognized by the writers themselves 
is obvious. Possibly, because America looms so large upon 
the geographical horizon, therefore her citizens may be 
pardoned for assuming that what is done or thought else- 
where cannot signify much in considering the progress or 
retrogression of the universe., True, in the matter of inven- 
tive power, all Europe is the debtor of America, whose many 
inventions tend to raise the standard of civilization, thereby 
enabling those classes to whom the drawing of water and 
hewing of wood has hitherto been assigned to attain to 
higher degrees of culture, which become necessary in order 
that they may pursue the occupations of skilled mechanics 
instead of being merely human beasts of burden. 

The ten most retrogressive events during the nineteenth 
century have been :— © ; 
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1. The Crimean War, in which Franéé aiid England com- 
bined, to uphold the decaying power of the Porte, thereby 
indirectly making the recent atrocities in Armenia possible. 
As England’s share in the mistaken attempt to defend the 


weakness of Turkey against the powerful aggression of 


Russia was due entirely to the misguided advice and infor- 
mation tendered to the then premier, Lord John Russell, by 
the English ambassador, Lord Canning, at Constantinople, 
we see how powerless is democracy to stem the crass stu- 
pidity of misinformed statesmen. 

2. The assertion and acceptance of papal infallibility by 
Pius IX. and the majority of Roman Catholics could only be 
accomplished by a painful and pitiful reaction from the quest 
of truth. 

3. Such reaction has not been without evil effect im Eng- 
land, where the rise of Tractarianism has led to unseemly 
strife between all sections of the National Church, and in- 
jured the cause of religion by increasing cynical doubts as 
to its reality. 

4. Again, in France the self-assertion of papal supremacy 
has visibly quickened the rapid rise of Jesuitism, with its 
avowed antagonism to the State, so that the dark cloud of 
civil war again threatens “fair France.” 

5. The rapid rise of militarism in Germany not only 
crushes commercial prosperity beneath its iron heel, but 
seriously disturbs the peace of Europe by rumors and 
dread of war. 

6. The gradual substitution of money for manners, as the 
standard of “smart society,” and which, strangely enough, 
originating in a republic founded on the Puritan principles 
of “plain living and high thinking,” has already injured the 
old European ideals of (Vodlesse oblige, and threatens to 
subvert all classes by an effeminate luxury as disastrous to 
characters as to countries. 

7. One effect of the foregoing reactions may possibly be 
seen in the singular lack of leaders in the realms of thought. 
With the passing of Emerson in America, Carlyle and Ruskin 
in England, Voltaire and Rousseau in France, there only re- 
mains the voice of the venerable Tolstoi to recall the youth 
of to-day from the worship of Mammon. 

8. Again, asa primary result of this lamentable lack of lead- 
ers, we perceive on all hands the intrusion of “ faddists” 
into every department of the social fabric. In lieu of far- 
seeing statesmanship, we have recourse to time-serving 
methods on side issues.- On every side the cloven hoof of 
that “false god, Anti-everything,” is plainly visible. Men 
and women with good motives, but without logic, are misled 
into violations of elementary laws of justice, as when, for 
example, the women of America permit themselves the 
puerile pleasure of destroying property, under the delusion 
that it can ever be right to do wrong in order that good may 
follow. You, sir, can hardly deny that such methods are 
reactionary, and will inevitably bear fruit sevenfold by the 
increase of intemperance of speech and action throughout the 
United States. 

g. Finally, the saddest retrogression from the peaceful 
paths of progress is the weary war in South Africa, with its 
appalling loss of life on both sides, its desolation of homes 
and devastation of country, with the added humiliation of 
deeper degradation in the increase of crime which is always 
observed during the progress of war. 

ro. To name the ten men or women living in the nineteenth 
century who did most to prevent the progress of civilization 
wére, perhaps, to unwisely give greater influence to their 
malignancy by bringing it more prominently before the 
world. Suffice it to say that all persons who can be classed 
as agnostics, anarchists, or asses, deserve to be held respon- 
sible for the retrogression of their fellow-creatures from the 
paths of Religion, Virtue, and Industry. 

_ Agnostics, because they weaken the mainspring of human 
aspiration and enthusiasm for progress, 
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Anarchists, because they are sources of danger to every 
state, republican as well as monarchical. 

Asses (and by the term we mean no disrespect to the 
black, brown, or gray coated, four-footed chum of our child- 
hood), but what are called “faddists” in England and 
known as “cranks” in America. These asinine members 
of the community are as mischievous as gadflies and as un- 
reasonable as the most obstinate donkey that ever refused to 
follow a carrot. By their intolerable interference with the 
liberty of the subject, they threaten to reduce mankind to 
the helplessness of second infancy, making him dependent 
upon state support and control from the cradle to the grave. 

All attempts to make men, or women, either, moral by pro- 
hibitive legislation is to degrade their self-reliance and to 
check the uprising tendency of the soul, which, left to itself, 
will rise, like the phoenix, from the dead ashes of mate- 
rialism. 

HASLEMERE, SURREY, ENG, 


Educational Progress in the Turkish Empire. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


IL. 


Once over on the Galata side (the medizval Italian part 
of Constantinople) we notice a man rushing along through 
the middle of the narrow street, waving his arms frantically, 
and every now and again blowing a discordant tin horn. 
Wondering what his object can be, we stop to watch him. 
When he has succeeded in getting the middle of the street 
fairly free from pedestrians, a small street-car pulled by a 
couple of mules follows along, and makes its way slowly 
toward the bridge. All this advance, notice, and excitement 
for the sake of that one small car. Well, well! We cannot 
help saying to ourselves, What would be done here if. Con- 
stantinople had a “dead man’s curve” around which shot 
at a rapid rate the numerous New York electric cars? 

Up the steep Yukseek Kalderim, which with its stone 
steps and square bay windows reminds the tourist of Malta’s 
streets or those in the older sections of Naples, we puff and 
blow. On our way, we pass the famous Genoese tower,— 
reminder that we are on the ground of a once famous Italian 
colony; and, as the streets grow somewhat wider and better 
paved, we know we are reaching Pera, home of consul 
and minister and Parisian store-keeper, place of hotels and 
cosmopolitan banquet halls and every imaginable European 
kind of amusement resort. 

This section of Constantinople is our destination ; for 
here we are to meet an influential Greek official (with his 
interpreter from Robert College), and from him obtain sta- 
tistics as to education among those Greeks who still dwell 
in this their ancient metropolis or in its immediate vicinity. 

“ There has been a great forward movement along edu- 
cational lines within the past half-dozen years,” he tells us 
through his smiling and intelligent young interpreter. 
“Foreigners scarcely comprehend our many difficulties,— 
the inertia of the people, the want of money, and the in- 
ability to secure proper teachers. Yet, in the face of the 
numerous obstacles, we are not ashamed of what we have 
accomplished.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “what are you doing for your girls? 
Have you anything which corresponds to our American School 
over in Scutari?” 

‘““Oh, yes,” he responded most emphatically. ‘You must 
see our Zappion. Architecturally, it is one of the best build- 
ings here in Pera; and we are proud of it. It was founded 
through the generous contribution of Mr. Zappas, and it re- 
ceives both day scholars and boarders. It is divided, be- 
sides the preliminary, into four college classes and two 
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normal school classes, thus preparing our young ladies to 
teach. I should add that there are several scholarships also 
founded by Mr. Zappas. 

‘‘We have another school for girls; but that is in Fanar, 
just above the city, on the Golden Horn. It is supported 
by the Greek Church; and the grade of it has been advanced, 
so that now it is only second in importance to the Zappion, 
and has nearly as many classes. 

“ You can readily understand,” he said after a little pause, 
«“ how much pride we take in our great ‘national school for 
boys.’ It is the best Greek gymnasium for classical studies, 
and now has from six hundred to one thousand students. It, 
too, is supported by the Greek Church. We consider it not 
inferior to Robert College itself, which is your standard of 
excellence, I suppose,” he said, smiling good-naturedly. 

I told him that I was not competent to pass on the merits 
of Robert College, but that in Boston, in America, we natu- 
rally thought Robert College pre-eminent among Oriental 
educational institutions. 

« Ah! that is the way with you English and Americans. 
Your things are always the best; and perhaps they are,— per- 
haps they are. Yet our commercial school at Halki, which 
now has nearly three hundred students,— yes, it is a board- 
ing-school exclusively,— is a most excellent institution. We 
are willing to compare its graduates with those from your 
American School. No, it has no endowments. Supported 
entirely by the gifts of Greek merchants.” Our talk here 
rambled somewhat. I remember that he called my attention 
to the excellent private lyceum for young men, managed by 
Mr. Hadjichriston, and the theological seminary at Halki; 
but, as I had obtained the information I most wanted, I did 
not pay strict attention to his further remarks about the 
numerous Greek schools of primary education, and so, as 
quickly as I politely could do so, I terminated the interview, 
promising to visit one of the boys’ schools, a promise which, 
unhappily, I never kept, owing to the brief time at my dis- 
posal. 

It was but a short distance from the residence of this 
Greek to the office of our consul-general; and for the time 
being, in perusal of letters from home, I forgot the main 
object of my visit to the consulate, which was to arrange for 
a visit to our American School at Scutari, and afterward for 
a trip up the Bosphorus to Robert College. Mr. Dickinson 
was pleased to see my interest in the school,— a pet project 
of his,—and was glad to tell of what is being done. As 
Miss Mary Mills Patrick, the president, was absent (in 
America), it was arranged that I should visit Scutari (just 
across the Bosphorus, and not far from famous Chalcedon), 
and be shown about the grounds and college by Miss Prime, 
the teacher of what is put down in the catalogue as domestic 
economy. Miss Prime is an enthusiast. Her interest is in- 
fectious. After she has talked with you, you feel that there 
is no need so great as that of an endowment fund for this 
far-off school for girls. She knows everything about the 
town, about the college, and about the students; and her 
replies to questions are so satisfactory that a very intelligent 
knowledge can be obtained of the aims and work of the 
Scutari school. I was especially interested in what she told 
me of the graduates. One young woman (a Greek by 
birth), after completing her studies, went to Boston in 1897, 
and took the training of a nurse in the Boston General 
Hospital. She has just returned, and expécts to devote her 
life to hospital work. Another young woman, who studied 
in London and received a certificate as a trained nurse, re- 
turned to Constantinople to pursue the practice of her pro- 
fession. She has been decorated by the sultan for care of 
a princess during a serious operation, where recovery was 
largely due to the skill of this nurse. A third, an Albanian, 
has taught — since graduating, in 1891 —the first and only 
school for girls among the Albanians, in the Albanian Jan- 
guage. She has had as many as fifty mature women beg- 
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ging to be taught to read. “Her work,” says Miss Prime, 
“is immense in its possibilities.” A fourth, a Moslem girl, 
recently married a Turkish gentleman; and the two are now 
engaged in literary work for a Turkish paper. Among the 


“students there are sixteen Bulgarians, and a large propor- 


tion are fitting themselves to be teachers. The Bulgarian 
graduates in the main engage in educational undertakings 
in their native country. By far the greatest number of 
students have been and still are Armenians, though the 
Greeks and Bulgarians together form nearly as large a con- 
tingent. English, of course, is the language in which all in- 
struction is given; and it is interesting to observe that the 
poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Longfellow, are criti- 
cally studied, as well as the plays of Shakespeare. The 
Scutari school is thus another instrument for the diffusion of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization and ideals. ; 

It may not be generally known that this college for girls 
in Constantinople is a New England institution. Its articles 
of incorporation (1890) were given it by the Commonwealth © 
of Massachusetts, and twelve of the trustees (out of the 
whole number, fourteen) are Boston (U.S.A.) women. 

It is a most delightful sail up the Bosphorus from the 
Galata bridge (boats every half-hour) to Rumeli Hissar, or, 
rather, to Bebek; for it is more convenient to land there, if 
one is going to climb the steep hill which leads up to the 
grounds of Robert College. A Turkish village is a poor 
sort of a place, judged by American standards. The houses 
are mostly unpainted. The side toward the street is unat- 
tractive, often being a blank wall. The building material is 
wood, which gives a temporary look to the whole village; 
and the dilapidated houses here and there add to the general 
tone of decay which seems everywhere to prevail. As one 
walks along the roadway bordering the Bosphorus, he catches 
glimpses through gates of beautiful yards and gardens, 
or as he looks up, perhaps, at some latticed window, there 
is a veiled figure in white which quickly withdraws; but 
street life, such as we know in American towns, is strangely 
absent, and the lack of hum and animation, the lack of 
centres of industry and work, at once impress the Western 
traveller with the characteristic difference between the West 
and the East. 

Robert College, as I have said before, is most advantage- 
ously placed. I know of no other position where the view 
up and down the Bosphorus is so fine or where one can get 
a better idea of the general lay of the land and the strategic 
location of Constantinople. The grounds are much more 
extensive than I had imagined; and, although Hamlin Hall 
(completed in 1871) is a large building, as also Science Hall, 
the campus seems bare when one thinks of crowded Yale or 
Harvard. 

I said that the Scutari school was a Massachusetts incor- 
porated body. Likewise Robert College is American. “The 
trustees of Robert College of Constantinople” were incor- 
porated in the State of New York in 1864, and the college 
included (with other State institutions) in the University of 
New York. In 1869 an #rade for its establishment was 
granted by his imperial majesty, the sultan, to the legation of 
the United States at Constantinople, securing to the college 
all the advantages bestowed by the Turkish government 
upon educational institutions. The beginning of the college 
was in a building which Dr. Hamlin secured in 1863 at 
Bebek. Fortunately for him ‘and his project, he was able to 
interest a New York merchant (Mr. Christopher Robert) in 
his school; and from 1864 until 1878 this merchant was‘its 
best friend. It was found that at his death Mr. Robert had 
bequeathed to Mr, Hamlin for the school one-fifth of his 
whole estate (perhaps $400,000). This sum of money was 
wisely invested, and forms the permanent endowment for the 
present college. 


© In-view of the fact that to most of the students entering 


the college English is a foreign tongue, the English course 
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commences with the rudiments of our language, and is kept 
up through the whole four years. In this way Slav, Ar- 
menian, and Greek become deeply grounded at the most im- 
pressionable age in the best American and English thought. 
Just as at Scutari, so here at Rumeli Hissar, the student 
makes acquaintance with Addison, Goldsmith, Longfellow, 
oat Coleridge,.and learns to love these writers even as 
we do. 

As one turns over the pages of the catalogue and reads the 
names and residences of the graduates from 1868 to 1899, 
he is at once impressed with the dominance of the Bulga- 
rians, For them especially it would seem as if this college 
had been founded. And when, on further inquiry, it is 
ascertained what prominent positions these Robert College 
graduates have taken in their own, land, then one can readily 
believe the statement sometimes made,— that the free state 
of Bulgaria owes its inception, form, and continuance, not to 
Russia, but to America, through Robert College. 

These graduates, I notice, have been mayors of Sophia 
_and Philippolis, deputies to the National Assembly, directors 
of the schools, members of the cabinet, foreign ministers, 
heads of military academies, and even prime ministers. The 
education which they received at Rumeli Hissar proved of 
the greatest service ‘to their country. Without these Ameri- 
can-trained leaders, what would the “Peasant State,” as 
Bulgaria is sneeringly called, have done in the first days of 
its new freedom? | 

Although English as a language is a compulsory study at 
Robert College, yet the faculty has done much for the Bul- 
garian tongue. The catalogue tells us of various elective 
courses, one of which is ancient Bulgarian, with special 
regard to the grammatical and linguistic affinities between it 
- and some of the more prominent modern Slavic dialects 
(Serbo-Croat, Polish, Bohemian, etc). 

Since the public-school system of Bulgaria has Been so 
greatly improved, a less and less number of youth from that 
principality clamor for admission to Robert College ; and 
their place is being taken by Greeks, Armenians, and Levan- 
tines. The college at present numbers nearly three hundred 
students, and is most wisely managed by President Wash- 
burn, who is the son-in-law of Rev. Cyrus Hamlin. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Fatherof lights, with whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning. —/ames i. 17. 


ae 


Train yourself to find the good in what seems evil, to 
make of disaster an opportunity for your courage, to master 
suffering by patience, to learn from: sorrow sympathy.— 
G. S. Merriam. 

J 


Don’t be selfish anywhere. Don’t be selfish most of all in 
your religion. Let yourselves be free in your religion, and 
be utterly unselfish. Claim your freedom in service.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

Cd 


It seems to me so natural that the soul should be con- 
scious of the influence of God that I accept the blessed ex- 
perience when it comes, and believe in it as the gift of the 
Father to his children.— Richard A. Armsirong. 


as 


If the very law of life is a law of change; if every blossom 
of beauty has its root in fallen leaves; if love and thought 
and hope would faint beneath too constant light, and need 
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for their freshening the darkness and the dews; if it is in 
losing the transient that we gain the eternal,—then let us 
shrink no more from sorrow, and sigh no more for rest, but 
have a genial welcome for vicissitude, and make quiet friends 
with loss and death.—/ames Martineau. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Mystery of Pain. 


BY REV. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


“By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, O God of 


our salvation; who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, and 
of them that are afar off upon the sea.”— Ps. lxv. 5. 


If God is good, and if he is all powerful, why is it that 
the world has these dire shapes of pain and sorrow and 
death among its constant presences? If the Infinite is love, 
why is it that no moment of no hour, the centuries through, 
but bears out into that Infinite some groan or shriek or 
curse of life writhing in the grasp of overmastering calam- 
ity? Even in the animal world it seems bad enough; and 
students of Nature, like Huxley and John Fiske, have de- 
clared Nature to be full of cruelty, and a scene of incessant 
and universal strife. In human life the agony seems even 
more acute. Of all the multitude of the living, not one but 
has some pang to bear. Some hearts are worn almost to 
despair by all life’s burden and pain. To all, ina few brief 
years, the sun will darken and the light of life go out, with 
pangs the sum of which, as one thinks of the myriads of 
earth’s people, is awful to compute. Why is it? If God is 
good, and is all power, why is all this? This is “the mys- 
tery of pain.” 

Do you suppose that I think I can explain it all? No; 
but I do think that there are some lights upon it here and 
there which show it as not quite such a hopeless mystery as 
is often alleged,— lights which point toward predominant 
beneficence as to a mystery not of blind, lifeless forces, but 
of a slowly working goodness, a mystery not disintegrating 
things into chaos, but rounding them toward ever higher 
order,— a mystery, therefore, not of atheism and despair, 
but of faith and hope and quiet, immovable trust. 

The first light which strikes me on this subject of pain is 
as to the real proportions of the mystery. We are apt to 
exaggerate it. We exaggerate it by the very fact of mass- 
ing it together in our thought, in order to get a completer 
view of it. That is not a completer view. That is not how 
Nature distributes pain. It is really mixed up with a great 
deal of happiness. Take, for instance, this thought of evo- 
lution. I am told of a thousand or a million perishing for 
one “fittest ” to survive... But, then, that does not take place 
all at once, as one dire tragedy of slaughter. That struggle 
for existence is simply the name we give to the whole life 
of animate nature, viewed in the light of its large result of 
gradual change and progress. Every element of it is going 
on all the time,—in the trees above your head, where the 
birds seem having a pretty good time upon the whole, and 
in the grass where the insects live their little life, and in the 
waters in which the tiny fish are playing in their shoals. 
Some are dying all the time, and the types are changing as 
the centuries roll. And yet it does not strike us as such a 
dreadful spectacle. The preying of animals — preying on 
one another — sounds very cruel; but it is very doubtful 
how much pain there is about it. My friend Crowther 
Hirst has for some years been making inquiries as to the 
actual pain felt, even by the most sensitive of animals, man, 
when he is preyed upon by the greater wild beasts ; and the 
result is a curious consensus of testimony that the shock of 
a lion’s or tiger’s onslaught seems to numb the system, al- 
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most taking away all pain, even when leaving consciousness. 
Of course, I do not mean that there is no pain in the natural 
world, but that many things point to its being so spaced out 
in general happy life as not to be any unbearable mystery. 
And is it not really a good deal so with the pain of man- 
kind, when you look at it in its real perspective in the whole 
of life? It, too, is mixed up with a good deal of happiness. 
On the whole, man would rather live than not. 

Indeed, pain is so mixed up with enjoyment in its actual 
happening that, as a fact, the world at large has never been 
either crushed or hopelessly perplexed by it. Because, you 
must remember, it is not we who have first experienced this 
mystery of pain. From the beginning the very same facts 
which perplex us have pressed upon the life of man; and 
yet, on the whole, mankind have felt that it is not a bad 
world to live in. Individuals may have been pessimists, but 
not the human race in its average feeling. Individuals may 
have welcomed suicide as an escape from so bad a world, 
but never races. And yet, you know, in older times, all the 
elements of pain were larger, stronger, in more awful masses, 
than they are to-day. We are horrified to hear of some 
dreadful famine. Why, in the older world there were a 
dozen famines for every one to-day, and far more terrible. 
We are shocked by the decimations of some pestilence, 
against which all precautions or remedies seem powerless. 
The pestilences of the ancient world were infinitely worse. 
In the Black Death of the fourteenth century a quarter of the 
whole population of Europe and Asia died. In England 
and Italy, half the people perished. There were towns and 
villages in which hardly a soul survived. In those old 
centuries the plague came almost every generation. And 
yet, even with such things to average in, mankind in the 
mass has never doubted either that life is worth living or 
that God is good. Take the great world-religions. Even 
those which have felt the power of evil so immense as to re- 
gard it as a rival god have believed in the good God, as the 
strongest. Zoroastrianism — Parseeism now — is the world’s 
most perfect dualism, with Ormuzd, the good Deity, and 
Ahriman, the power of evil. But in the lapse of countless 
zeons it was Ormuzd, the power of light and right, who was 
to triumph. The mystery of pain was in blacker masses, 
and men could not see even as far into itas we can. And 
yet what they saw was enough to keep alive an indomitable 
feeling that the balance of result is to the good. 

The second light upon the mystery — not explanation of 
it (that, as I have said, we must not expect), but a sort of 
light which shows it not quite so dark—is this: that it is 
not those who are most in the shadow of the pain who most 
feel it a mystery. You see, when I point to that great fact 
which I have been dwelling on, that the mass of mankind 
do not feel the world so hopelessly evil, I am apt to be told, 
No, perhaps not, because the pain does not fall upon the 
whole of mankind at once, and it is easy for people to be 
philosophical about the pain of others. Yet do you note 
that that really is an admission that, leaving aside the 
sufferings of others, the generality of lives have not more 
suffering of their own than they can face without dismay? 
But there is something still more striking about this; namely, 
that it is not even those who have most to bear who most 
feel pain such an oppressive mystery. This is not a matter 
of large general averages, for which statistics can be referred 
to; but, I think, if you go over in your mind those who have 
had the heaviest burdens to bear, the most pain, those upon 
whom the mystery of pain has most seemed, to others, to 
rest,— they have not really been the most oppressed by it, 
their faith in God’s goodness most shaken. As far as my 
experience goes, it has been the very opposite. Those 
difficulties of faith, arising from there being so much pain 
in the world, are almost all difficulties of those who look at 
it in theory, not of those who practically have to bear it. 

In the course of a pretty long ministry I have seen many, 
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very many, suffering ones; but, for the most part, it has been 
those suffering ones who have had the happiest faith. It 
has been those who have known most of pain who have 
least felt it any oppressive mystery. Why, how often do 
you see in some crippled or sorely-tried life almost a special 
compensation in the beautiful sweetness of character and 
soul! Their friends may feel such pain “a mystery,” hardly 
ever they themselves. Col. Ingersoll said once that the 


-fact of one martyr was enough to discredit the idea of a 


good God. But, if there were any real force in that diffi- 
culty, how curious that the martyrs themselves have never 
felt it, for, you know, they have not. There have been no 
grander testimonies of triumphant faith in God’s goodness 
than have continually risen from those on whom that mys- 
tery of pain has come in the shape of fierce agonies of rack 
or fire. So that, practically, this mystery of pain does not 
seem to be so hopeless and oppressive as, theoretically, one 
is apt to think it should be. 

But now let us look at it theoretically. Look at this ele-, 
ment of pain as it appears in the whole make-up of the 
world. Take Nature for a moment (apart from the idea of 
God). Regard Nature as a mere congeries of forces, or, if 
you think that science tends toward the idea that all forces 
are but variations of the same force, then regard Nature as 
the varied manifestation of one mighty and mysterious en- 
ergy. We will not say God at present, but “energy,” and 
all that is, and all the gradual changing and becoming of 
things, the outcome of that energy. Well, is the outcome 
good? not is it perceptibly good in each separate part,— that 
it is hardly to be expected we should be able to see,— but is 
the general outcome of all these forces or of this energy 
good? Is the changing and becoming of things good? Is 
the final resultant of all the various intricate working good? 
Does the sweep of the whole trend toward good? Why, who 
can @oubt it? What has the long past been doing? Think 
how this globe, to read its history by the later light of sci- 
ence, has evolved from the primal fire-mists into this won- 
drous earth, with all the wonder and beauty of its myriad-fold 
life! Think of that marvellous “ development,” and all that 
has come of it; for it is all the work of this mighty network 
of co-operating forces,— all, up to man, looking at it, admir- 
ing it, investigating it,— yes, up to man, with his sense of 
goodness and right. Do not leave out any of the destruction 
and death and conflict that there has been. Recognize all 
the pain that has been involved in this slow process, which, 
through millions of years, has been bringing all this to pass. 
But has not the sweep of the whole been trending unmis- 
takably to good? Is it not a grand order that which, 
through whatever clash and conflict there may have been, 
has kept all working together in the subtle endless chain of 
cause and effect, with such result as we see in the heavens 
and the earth, and in the life of man? And then remember 
that the pain is simply a part of that order, and we have got 
to accept it as it is— this mighty order, with its earthquakes 
and volcanoes, as well as its roses and its butterflies, with its 
death ever changing into life, and life ever changing into 
death. Shall we say that one part is bad, and the other 
good? All belong together in the grand order. Shall we 
complain because the order is often hard on man? Yet we 
can see how it is this very order, and the absolute certainty 
of it, which has enabled man to take a gradually wiser, 
stronger, safer part in the mist of the great complicated 
whole. ; 

Man might have been a mere atom in the whole fitting in, 
like a star or a tree; but he has a nobler part,—a part of 
growth and a part of thought,— and has had to feel his way, 
step by step, into his part in this intricate network of sub- 
stances and forces. And the very things which have seemed 
hard upon him have helped him. Suffering has been his 
greatest teacher. Pain is simply the educating touch of 
those forces around him, when he has taken hold of them 
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wrongly, been ignorant of them, or tried to disregard them. 
Science has been his settled knowledge of them; and science 
has only been possible, because they are so settled. Once 
a force known. a law known, known forever! And the more 
man keeps it, the more he finds it beneficent. 

Well, now change the terms. Instead of saying Nature or 
Energy, Jet us say “God.” This mysterious something that 
causes all things to be,— from the: primeval fire-mist all the 
way up to man, and all to be bound, and to work, so 
wondrously together,— instead of calling this “order” or 
“tendency” or lifeless “force,” let us think of it as mind 
and will, working in and through all things. But is any- 
thing altered? Is anything worsened? Is the great order 

-which we call “ Nature,” and which we see to be beneficent 
if man uses it rightly,— is it less beneficent if we regard it as 
the product of an intelligence which meant it? Surely, we 
shall not regard that as evil in God which we have just been 
admiring as good in Nature! And yet that is just what 
people often do! It is only a little while ago that I was 
reading one of these modern diatribes against religion, 
founded upon this fact of the mystery of pain. The writer 
spoke of all the pain and misery of the world as so dreadful 
that, if there were a God who permitted it, he must be a sort 
of fiend; and then with a final burst of indignation he said, 
“From such religion I turn away: I turn to Nature and to 
Science.” In the very next paragraph he began extolling the 
calm, unchangeable order of Nature. But, surely, there is no 
real sense in that! It is playing fast and loose with the 
meaning of facts to denounce them as the will of God, and 
then to praise them as the outcome of Nature! No! This 
is one of the great gains which have come of Science: it has 
taught us to feel that man’s real hope is in the mighty un- 
changeable order of the laws that cause the whole, not in 
some possible suspension or relaxation of those laws. So all 
this pain of the world is man’s teacher to a better future ; 
and, while thus teaching man, it has not, as I shewed you at 
first, ever been practically enough really to discourage or dis- 
may mankind. 

You notice that I do not put this use as man’s teacher as 
the explanation of the mystery of pain; but I think it is a 
light upon it,-making it look not so dark. But there is a 
greater light still, I think, in seeing how this liability to 
danger and pain provides the world with its intensest moral 
impulses. It is out of dangers and calamities that the noblest 
heroism of the world is born. Accidents, perils, destruc- 
tions, which at first almost strike you dumb by the awfulness 
of the pain they involve, are constantly found to arouse a 
‘courage, a heroism, which lift them clear out of the rank of 
mere physical events, and give thus a value to the world’s 
higher life, utterly outweighing all mere bodily suffering. 
You know how there is never a railroad accident, a ship- 
wreck, a great fire, never any one of those dire catastrophes 
in which the mystery of pain seems to come to its very 
climax, but out of the dark mystery gleams some light of 
beautiful heroic unselfishness. Take an illustration. I recall 
the most awful colliery explosion that ever took place in 
England, that at the “Oaks” Colliery, in 1866, in which 
above three hundred men and boys perished. But that was 
not all. While it was still doubtful if some might not be 
saved, there was a call for volunteers to go down; and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation thirty-three men in all went down, 
and at their head the gallant young engineer, Parkin Jeffcock. 
And then a little while of waiting, and suddenly another ex- 
plosion, the very gearing of the pit blown into shapeless 
ruins; and not only was all hope for the main body of 
miners at an end, but every one of those explorers had 
perished, too. 

I knew that part of the country in those days, and I remem- 
ber as if it were but yesterday how the horror of all that 
thrilled through the country; and one of the very thoughts 
it set many thinking was just this, How could such a thing 
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happen if there be a good God? And yet how not? That 
first calamity was simply the penalty of some careless hand- 
ling of the mighty forces concerned. I believe it came out 
afterward that the men had made one long blast to serve 
instead of two shorter ones, and that in acoal-seam in which a 
liberal keeping of nature’s requirement would have excluded 
all blasting. I see no “mystery ” there, simply the lesson on 
a terribly large scale to keep more loyally the law of these 
things which are so freely given to man to use. But the 
loss of those brave explorers? And yet, in reality, is not 
that the noblest element in the whole story? Yes, that 
they should offer themselves, that they should face the risk 
for their fellows. But, then, would not a good God have 
taken care of them and kept them harmless? Where would 
be the heroism if some divine protection were in the habit of 
holding such “forlorn hopes ” unscathed ? 

Let us have more trust,— the very kind of trust these men 
had. For what was their trust? That the fire and poison- 
ous gas and caving rock could not hurt them or kill them 
when on such an errand? No; but that, if they were on 
such an errand, death itself was not a thing to fear or shun 
or trouble about. And so it is. I can feel pity for those 
three hundred men blown to death while at their ordinary 
work, because it seems such a needless, pitiful waste of 
life that had no business ever to have happened. But, for 
those thirty-three who were there upon that noble, unselfish 
errand, I feel pity to be utterly out of place. No, friends; 
for this is not a play world, in which the sternest dangers 
are make-believes, and a good-natured God waits round to 
keep his best children, at least, from getting hurt or killed. 
It is a world of hard realities, and awful, unswerving forces ; 
and the goodness of that mighty Life that works through it 
is seen, not in some occasional kind checking of those forces, 
but in this,—that, awful and unswerving as they are, they 
work for good, in nature toward beauty and use, in man 
toward fuller knowledge and wiser working, and, even at 
the awfullest, to the loftiest intensity of human character. 

And yet one thing more, to end with. If you wish for 
the very happiest and clearest light upon that mystery of 
pain, you will find it, not even by any way of bearing it or 
looking at it, but by going right into it and trying to make 
it a little less. The problem that seems to defy your logic 
becomes, I do not say transparent, but at least full of light, 
to loving helpfulness. I hardly know how it should; but, 
certainly, I have never known any one who has taken right 
hold of this problem of pain, and who is spending any part 
of his or her days in really grappling with it and trying here 
and there to lessen it and heal it, I have never known such 
an one to feel any oppressive difficulty about it. It is those 
who look on it from the outside, it is those who muse over it 
in their studies, to whom pain seems to lie upon the world 
like a black, impenetrable cloud. Go into that cloud, and 
you find that in and out of it come a thousand glints of light 
and use and beautiful, hopeful meaning. There, not in the 
totality of pain, as you observe it, but in its individuality, as 
you try to help or heal it, you begin to understand its wise, 
beneficent part in the slow, onward development of man. 
There, trying to help or heal, it comes to you how your loving 
desire is but a tiny impulse of the great meaning of the 
whole,— that whole which works not only through dead forces, 
but through living hearts, and means not the forces only, 
which often we cannot understand, but the hearts and the 
hearts’ love which we can understand. And so, as you go 
patiently on, doing your little part in the helping and the 
healing, there comes a sense of how the threads, both of our 
working and our thinking, lose themselves in vast weavings 
of eternal things. And here we are but among beginnings, 
but beginnings that keep moving on; and so the mysteries 
and fears and tremblings of earth and man lose themselves, 
not in chaos and darkness, but in that infinite meaning and 
infinite beneficence which our hearts adore as ‘‘ God.” 
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takes the burden of the whole world on his 
shoulders, while his mate is sitting, and protests 
vigorously at the intrusion of any one upon the 
territory he claims as his own. Not only does 
he make it uncomfortable for the feathered 
world, but he has no faith in the honest inten- 
tions of the human race. Sound reason he has, 
too, for that opinion; for he is one of the per- 
secuted. 

It is doubtless because of this bird’s arduous 
labors in protecting his family that, as soon as 
the young can look out for themselves, he re- 
turns to bachelor ways. In a gay flock, all the 
fathers of a neighborhood depart, leaving their 
mates and young to take care of themselves. 
This is a rare thing among birds, who are 
usually model parents. Most of them not only 
feed and train their little families in the way 
they should go, teach them their manners and 
their songs, but they submit to imposition of the 
true American style at their hands. 

Nothing impresses the intelligent student of 
bird manners and customs more strongly than 
the “human nature” (so called) that they display. 
Their loves and hates, their anxieties and fears, 
their joys and sorrows, are plain to be seen; 
and their peculiarities of character are strongly 
marked. And there is as great diversity among 
them as among one’s human acquaintances. 
They show individuality in disposition and 
manners; and they do not exactly resemble 
one another, even in looks. A close observer 
comes to know individuals, not merely species. 
Keepers of birds in captivity have long recog- 
nized these facts. 

This is what gives the study of bird life its 
great and lasting charm. Each new bird is a 
fresh subject, and nesting-time offers the golden 
opportunity to make his acquaintance. 


were caught in a prolonged snow-storm, and 
perished by thousands, 

But, generally, the feathered folk weather the 
storms, seek out some warm retreat among the 
close-growing evergreens, fluff out their feathers, 
and bear their reverses like philosophers. 

Spring is the time to study the language of 
the birds. For in that season of home-making 
and nursery duties all the varied emotions of 
their lives are called out. Unlike the rest of 
the year, they are bound to one place. They 
cannot flee from unpleasantnesses: they must 
stay and meet them. The importance of 
selecting safe places for nesting, the constant 
watch for enemies, the many dangers that 
threaten, make these anxious days, and bring 
out characteristics seen at no other time. 

Then, when sitting is over, there is a nursery 
full of helpless nestlings to rear, to protect from 
accidents, to provide with food, to instruct in 
the path of life. All these make spring the 
most serious and eventful as well as the most 
interesting season in their lives. 

At this time the conversational abilities of our 
little brothers are in full play, and they are far 
greater than is usually supposed. Besides the 
well-known songs and calls which every one 
may hear, there are many low notes with the 
mates and the young that bless the ear of the 
sympathetic bird-lover alone, and force him to 
the irresistible conclusion that they are ex- 
changes of sentiment,—talk, in fact. 

No one who has closely studied birds at this 
period in their lives doubts that they have 
some sort of language :— 


When March Winds blow. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


“Like hungry wolves in a howling pack 
Are the mighty winds astir.” 
—Elizabeth Akers. 


March, in our part of the world, offers few 
attractions for the home-coming birds. Spring- 
like days occasionally delude us with sweet 
promise of summer, but Old Boreas blowing 
fit to crack his cheeks is a true symbol of the 
season. Birds, however, are already stir. 
The bluebird, “New England’s poet laureate, 
telling us spring has come,” delivers his musical 
message on the first warm day. 


The robin, too, “goes by the almanac. 
By the middle of March he hurries back,” 


and his gladsome voice is welcome announce- 
ment of coming delights. 

Not that bird voices have been altogether 
lacking through the season now passing. Even 
in the city streets we have had the far-from-wel- 
come gossipy sparrows; while dwellers in the 
country about have been blessed with the 
cheerful notes of chickadee and goldfinch, the 
drumming of hardy woodpeckers, and the 
inspiring scream of the jolly blue jay. 

When March throws open the doors, even 
though it is with a blast from the North Pole, 
our dear summer friends rush in, and song 
begins. Early in the month we may hear the 
gushing lyric of the song-sparrow, the “wander- 
ing voice” of the bluebird, the tender warble 
of the tree-sparrow, and even the rare sweet 
song of his fox-colored brother, lingering on 
his way to the north. 

Now, too, we shall see grackles in flocks, 
breasting the gale, and shouting with glee as 
if they enjoyed it, the loud, clear whistle of the 
epauletted redwing shall ring out from the 
swamps, and the pensive strain of the meadow 
lark fill the fields with music. In fact, the whole 
bird world is under way; and the thought 
comes to us with a thrill that far to the south, 
even in South America, our old friends and 
neighbors are stirring—are pluming their 
wings for their joyous flight back to the land 
of their hopes. 

It is great happiness to welcome the wan- 
derers home, to be prepared with food for our 
too eager little brothers, when winter steals 
back with blizzards and snow-storms, and frost 
that tightly locks bird granaries. 

Not only has house-hunting begun, but some 
of the brave little mothers are already settled 
to their summer’s work. Owls may be found 
sitting sometimes on nests decorated with 
icicles. Some of the ground-nesting birds have 
made their snug cradles, and have been dis- 
covered, buried, with their eggs, under the 
snow, but still cheery and hopeful. 

That eccentric bird, the crossbill, “with songs 
like legends strange to hear,” who pays us fleet- 
ing visits from the land of snow and ice where 
his heart, and his food are, sometimes sets up 
a home in our climate, beguiled, perhaps, by 
the snow and ice of the early spring months, 

Even our matter-of-fact fellow-creature, the 
robin, sensible as we should expect her to 
show herself, even she sometimes grows 
impatient to see her young family around her, 
and goes to housekeeping too soon. More than 
once has the little mother been found faithful, 
but frozen on her nest. We all know the 
tragedy of the bluebirds a few years ago, who 


“For what are the voices of birds 
—Aye, and of beasts—but words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet?” 


Birds are seen to consult over their difficul- 
ties, sometimes to dispute, to quarrel, to settle 
upon a line of action, and to make little re- 
marks. This may be observed with great clear- 
ness in captive birds. Where one bird of a 
species will pass his days in silence except when 
singing, two of them will keep up a constant 
chatter. 

Conversation may be seen, too, in the sparrows 
of our streets, who are great talkers. If we 
could understand, we might get their opinions 
of us and of our doings, which they watch with 
so much apparent interest. It would be inter- 
esting, though perhaps not flattering, to know 
how human life appears from the bird’s point of 
view. 

No one will question the assertion that birds 
can scold. Orioles are the most proficient in 
this accomplishment of any birds I know. Es- 
pecially the orchard oriole, who can hardly de- 
liver his sweet song without the interpolation 
of scolding notes. The world seems to be all 
wrong with this fellow-mortal. Even his woo- 
ing is a rather savage affair, and conducted with 
many hard words. His little mate has plainly 
learned to manage her domineering partner ; for, 
in the several I have known, she never talks 
back, but goes quietly on, and has her own way 
in spite of his blustering. One of these birds 
whom I had several years ago, in semi-freedom 
in my house, actually bullied and teased his 
modest little spouse—a beautiful bird and a 
sweet singer—till she was starved and worried 
to death, to my great grief; for I had not sus- 
pected this result. 

The house wren, too, is a bumptious indi- 
vidual, always ready with an opinion, and speak- 
ing his mind on every occasion. 

The “fire-winged blackbird” is another who 


The New Epoch for Faith.* 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


In the latest book of Dr. George A. Gordon, 
entitled The Mew Epoch for Faith and published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., we have the sub- 
stance of a course of Lowell Lectures increased 
about one-half by subsequent additions. It is, 
perhaps, because the book was not made at one 
cast that it has less formal unity than had his 
“Christ of To-day.” The working of Dr. Gor- 
don’s mind is apparently such that the unity of 
his compositions is more dependent on the force 
and heat of a continuous mood than on the de- 
liberate arrangement of his material. Of this 
we have hardly more than in Emerson’s essays. 
The development is by way of topical associa- 
tion rather than by that of logical concatena- 
tion. A close examination might, however, 
show that, where there is little mechanical unity, 
there is much that is organic. A particular line 
of illustration fascinates the writer so much that 
he follows it without much regard to its impor- 
tance for the chief concern, but sometimes a long 
detour brings us back again to the main road. 
Shall we say that the value of the book is 
to be sought and found less in its general 
course than in particular sentences and pas- 
sages and discussions more or less closely affili- 
ated with the integrating purpose as deliberately 
or casually disclosed? So doing, we should 
make no great mistake. The book abounds in 
noble, beautiful, and splendid things; in judg- 
ments of great force and daring; in penetrating 
insights; in passages of rare poetic beauty; in 
rhetorical ventures of great pomp and splendor, 
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If there are purple patches, the purple is of 
royal magnificence. But the good thoughts out- 
weigh the brilliant illustrations. And all these 


_ things are taken up into a spiritual unity which 


makes a unity of impression such as could hardly 
come from any logical presentation, were it the 
most coherent possible. From end to end a 
wind blows through the book which has in it the 
freshening of the mountains and the sea. At 
every step we breathe a tingling air of courage, 
hope, and joy. We take in health and strength 
with every inhalation, And so we come to the 
conclusion that the book is stronger in its integ- 
rity than in the special and isolated exhibitions 
of Dr. Gordon’s native force and trained ability. 

‘The first chapter, “Things Assumed,” is seri- 
ously qualified by the admission that these 
things are not ultimate assumptions. Hereafter 
Dr. Gordon may attempt to verify them. They 
are: that the religious view of the universe is 
true and ultimate; that God is obviously present 


in human life; that God works for ends; that. 


progress is real; and, finally, that the finite world 
has enduring worth. For climax we have some 
brief recurrence to Dr. Gordon’s “‘social trinity,” 
“the absolute God who is eternal society. in 
himself.” Of this we had much in his “Christ 
of To-day.” There or here, it makes us wonder 
how the spinner of these filmy gossamers of 
ontological speculation can find our Unitarian 
thinking as to God’s being vaguer than his own. 

No other chapter in the book is so character- 
istic as the second, “The Advent of Humanity.” 
Such is Dr. Gordon’s interpretation of the nine- 
teenth century. It would seem as if some later 
developments should give his optimism pause, 
that at least he ought to reckon with the grow- 
ing implication (sometimes sufficiently explicit) 
that the weaker peoples of the earth have no 
rights which the stronger peoples are bound to 
respect. The defect of his brilliant exposition 
is too much regard for the ideals of literature 
as marking social growth. There are some ad- 
mirable pages on the forces that have impeded 
humanitarian development. The Church is 
counted among these,—in particular, her doc- 
trine of election, whereby the humanity of the 
Incarnation was obscured for fifteen centuries, 
It is certainly very interesting to find Dr. 
Gordon of the Old South smiting John Fiske 
for his Calvinistic doctrine of. sin as essential 
to human nature, “a consecration of the 
wickedness of the world.” ~ Prof. Levi Paine 
will find in this part of Dr. Gordon’s book a 
conception of the reality of man as positive as 
his own. Had Martineau lived to read these 
pages, he would have applauded them most 
heartily. 

A section on the brotherhood of man is not- 
able for the most eloquent tribute to the book 
of Jonah that we have ever read. There is 
something of Dr. Gordon’s inherited pexfervr- 
dum ingenium Scotorum in his recurrent admira- 


- tion to the songs of Burns as improvements on 


the theology of John Knox. It is certainly a far 
cry from John Knox to “Holy Willie’s Prayer” 
and “The Holy Fair’; and the breadth and 
freedom of Dr. Gordon’s ethical sympathies is 
nowhere expressed more frankly than in his 
ascription of profound ethical value to these un- 
sparing satires on the religion of the Presbyte- 
rian Kink. Dr. Gordon has not only Byron 
himself, but John Morley to reckon with, when 
he sets Byron aside as of no humanitarian ac- 
count; and, though his similar treatment of 
Shelley has more justification, important excep- 


tions could be made, Shelley’s passionate re- 


action from the inhumanity of the traditional 
orthodoxy should have awakened in Dr. Gor- 
don’s breast a thrill of genuine appreciation. 
But, if he does not approve of John Morley’s 
estimate of Byron as the poet of revolution, he 
does approve of his estimate of the French 
Revolution, as so humane in its general direc- 


incidents of the Terror. A good word for the 
Declaration of Independence is the more wel: 


This brings us into a region of his thought 
where we oftener “see men as trees walking” 


but not more convincingly. The more the argu- 


stand me.” We are grateful for Dr. Gordon’s 


whole century nothing is more important than 
his witness for the divinity of man.” Similar 


sies, will be reabsorbed in “the larger and 
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Dr. Gordon, from the unique to.the universal. 
A chapter on “The Discipline of Doubt” is a 
very different construction from that of the 
Anglican Churchman, who thought doubt as dan- 
gerous to faith as a lighted bomb-shell in a pow- 
der magazine. Ina chapter on “the Return of 
Faith,” we are assured that there can be no re- 
turn to Calvinism. “The soul of man has had 
a hard time under all forms of that nightmare” ; 
and, “indeed, there is little to choose between 
Calvinism and Atheism.” Shade of Dr. Blag- 
den! What do yousaytothis? In this chapter 
we have the common depreciation of Darwin, 
where we should have expected something better. 
He is called “a conspicuous example of the suc- 
cess of the scientist and the failure of the man.” 
He ceased to care for music and poetry and pict- 
ures, Was Jesus then a failure because it is 
true, as Phillips Brooks has written of the 
zsthetic things, “the wisest, deepest life that 
was ever lived left them on one side, was satis- 
fied without them”? There were things that 
Darwin cared for that proved his manhood as 
delight in the esthetic things could not,— his 
intellectual honesty, his sympathy with Amer- 
ican anti-slavery, his reprobation of Gov. Eyre, 
his domestic faithfulness and tenderness, his 
capacity for friendship and for—dogs. But, 
generally, Dr. Gordon is quick to recognize the 
human trait, and to applaud all genuine good- 
ness, however it may lack the ornament of a 
traditional form. Not the least agreeable pas- 
sage in the book, by any means, is that which 
promises in the near future another volume 
dealing with Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. 


tion that, too much can easily be made of the 


come because we have lately had so many of 
qualified respect or frank depreciation. 

The subject of Dr. Gordon’s second chapter 
is “The New Appreciation of Christianity.” 


than in the pages traversed heretofore. His 
criticism of natural theology involves too much 
of delicate discrimination to be considered here. 
He is close up with Theodore Parker in his 
demand for a religion that shall be its own 
evidence. In his doctrine of the Incarnation, 
we have a repetition of what was set forth 
more elaborately in “The Christ of To-day,” 


ment is spread out, the thinner it appears. It 
is stated in a sentence here: “The glad tidings 
consist in an ideal incarnation of God in the 
interest of a universal incarnation.” Dr. Gordon 
is very insistent upon this, and pathetic in his 
confession-of the scant appreciation which has 
been accorded to his darling paradox. He is 
specific in his reprobation of Unitarians for their 
assertion of universal incarnation while denying 
the unique in Jesus. “The question of origin 
is forgotten in the joy of possession.” But to 
the question of origin the Unitarian finds no 
such answer as Dr. Gordon’s. We do not find 
that our doctrine of universal incarnation origi- 
nated in the doctrine of a unique incarnation 
in Jesus. On the contrary, we find the unique 
incarnation to have been the historical negation 
of the universal incarnation, and the main 
obstacle to its acceptance among men. In a 
unique incarnation we find no reason for a 
universal incarnation, rather the denial and 
the epitaph of such. Dr. Gordon’s opinion to 
the contrary impresses us as an idiosyncrasy 
of his private mind, so fanciful that he may 
yet find himself complaining with Hegel, “I 
have only one disciple, and he does not under- 


Literature. 


The People of the Netherlands.* 


This part of Prof. Blok’s history was bound 
to be the most interesting of the whole presenta- 
tion. In the original Dutch, Vols. III. and IV. 
cover the period from 1559 to 1648. But for 
good and sufficient reasons Miss Putnam has 
made the present volume briefer in its inclusion, 
—from 1559 to the Truce of 1621. Her transla- 
tion has been read and approved by Prof. Blok. 
A better description of this volume cannot be 
given than in the author’s own words in his 
preface: “It will appear how good and evil alter- 
nated in the war; how, under the direction of the 
three great Orange princes, well aided by dis- 
tinguished generals—their own kinsmen and 
Netherlanders — and by skilful statesmen, among 
whom John of Olden Barneveldt is conspicuous, 
independence was first won from Spain ; how, in 
the midst of great. dangers, the political condi- 
tion of Europe again and again lamed the power 
of the doughty foe; how, when the Truce was 
concluded, the enemy took the decisive steps on 
the path which necessarily led to the complete 
freedom of the Seven Provinces ; how commerce 
and manufacture, not only in spite of, but be- 
cause of the war, developed vigorously; how the 
theological opinions of the majority took a defi- 
nite direction; how political institutions were 
crystallized into form ; how art and science en- 
joyed a period of bloom at the close of hostili- 
ties, when security and prosperity created favora- 
ble conditions.” The reader must not expect 
from Prof. Blok the literary charm and the dra- 


recognition of Channing’s influence: “In the 


is his recognition of the “magnificent service ” 
of Unitarianism, which, nevertheless, he prophe- 


deeper theology” from which it was detached, 
or into which the old New England theology 
has grown. It may be, and perhaps not. With 
a great price we have obtained this freedom 
from the doctrine of a unique incarnation. 
That of a universal incarnation seems to us 
much better: the incarnation of the divine in 
Jesus, one glorious illustration of its abounding 
flood; not capable of being proved the most 
perfect actual or possible illustration; or, if 
that, an illustration still; no “origin,” no proof. 

Dr. Gordon’s Chapter VI., “New Help from 
History,” is one of the most discursive and one 
of the most attractive of the seven which make 
up thé whole. The section “History and Hu- 
mor” does not justify the opinion of Sydney 
Smith, that it requires a surgical operation to 
get a joke into a Scotch understanding, though 
here we must be careful not to argue, as does 


* History oF THE Pgorre oF THE NETHERLANDS. 
By Petrus Johannes Blok, Professor of Dutch one 
jn the University of Leyden. Part III., “The War wi 
Spain’ Translated by Ruth Putnam. With maps, New 


ork and London: G,. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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matic force of Motley’s monumental work. But, 
since Motley, many documents have been brought 
to light and many special studies have appeared 
of which Prof. Blok has been able to avail him- 
self. He has written without political ardor 
and with as much impartiality as was possible 
for a man in perfect sympathy with the main 
drift of the struggle of the Low Countries with 
the political and religious tyranny of Spain. It 
is easy to conceive that his calmer narrative will 
stir in many hearts a righteous indignation equal 
. to that produced by Motley’s scenic and impas- 
sioned presentation of the same series of histori- 
cal events. 


THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER STEAM. 
By Frank M. Bennett, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co.—It is stated 
in the preface that the book is written at the 
request of the publishers, as a history of the 
origin, career, and influence of the United States 
iron-clad steamer, Monitor. In the execution 
the plan has been expanded into a history of the 
development of steam power as applied to ves- 
sels of war. Some of the chapters have little to 
do with the general plan of the book, and only 
tell what has been well enough told elsewhere. 
The chapter on the origin and progress of steam 
navigation and that on the evolution of the 
battleship are especially valuable. The author 
thinks the modern battleship is the logical suc- 
cessor of Ericsson’s Monitor. Yet he records 
the fact, not often referred to, that Fulton’s 
Floating Battery, finished in 1815, had all the 
elements that were essential for a battleship of 
the present day,—positive motive power, heavy 
battery, and impregnable armor. The Fulton’s 
armor was of wood, it is true; but it was heavy 
enough to resist the fire of any ordnance then 
in use. Had the war with England not ended 
when it did, Fulton’s vessel might have been as 
famous as Ericsson’s. The illustrations of 
Lieutenant Bennett’s book are very good. They 
show the changes in ships-of-war from the 
introduction of steam power to the present day. 
It would be hard to find elsewhere, so clearly 
and concisely stated, the information contained 
in this little volume. 


THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC, THE Ha- 
WAIIAN IsLANDS. By S. Waldo Browne. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co.— From cover to cover 
this book of interesting text and lovely pictures 
holds the reader’s attention, and establishes the 
truth of its title. The writer gives in seventeen 
chapters, whose headings really describe their 
contents, brief yet full summaries of Hawaiian 
history, both human and natural; and the lavish 
illustrations supply what language cannot de- 
scribe,— a vivid portraiture of Hawaiian scenery 
and people. So many books have been written 
about these fascinating and suggestive islands, 
whose beauty transports the visitor and whose 
promise gives scope for cheerful prophecy, that 
a new book on the same theme seems like over- 
production. But Mr. Browne’s volume will find 
readers who might not care for the earlier books, 
most of which have been written either from a 
special standpoint or as narratives of personal 
travel. Surely, nothing is lacking in the make-up 
of the book, which is truly beautiful, to com- 
mend it; and even one familiar with the story of 
Hawaii does not tire of its repetition, accom- 
panied as it is by such charming and well- 
selected illustrations. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BoTANy. By Joseph 
Y. Bergen. Boston: Ginn & Co,—Mr. Bergen 
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is a well-known and successful teacher, and his 
intelligent methods of introducing pupils to a 
knowledge of plant structure and growth are so 
interesting that this new book will doubtless 
lead.many others to follow the same lines. A 
main principle with him is that no one can be- 
come a botanist by reading books about botany 
or listening to lectures, and the very first lesson 
requires actual experimenting from the scholar. 
Ample material is offered here for a year’s 
course with four or five periods per week. It is 
true that most schools devote less time to this 
study; but the author is, doubtless, right when 
he says that the tendency sets strongly toward 
an extension of the course. Mr. Bergen has 
attempted to steer half-way between the advo- 
cates of the out-of-door school and the histolog- 
ical school of botany teaching, and the result 
is practical and advantageous. 


EASTOVER COURT-HOUSE. By Henry Burn- 
ham Boone and Kenneth Brown. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— The publishers of 
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to-day are certainly willing to give the young 
writer his chance, and the series of novels of 
which this is the first is an example of that 
disposition. This is a story of contemporary 
Virginia, and its interest is rather in the fidelity 
with which present-day conditions are pictured 
than in the development of character or the 
play of incident. The hero is a decidedly un- 
heroic and contradictory personage, more true 
to life, perhaps, than if he were more con- 
sistent. The writers seem to be more at home 
in such scenes as that of the horse-race or the 
descriptions of Buckingham’s colthood than in 
the parts which present the love-story. The 
minor characters are interesting and well-drawn, 
adding much to the value of the book as a study 
of local conditions. 


ALFRED TENNYSON: A SAINTLY LIFE. By 
Robert F. Horton. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00.— Mr. Horton takes his material 
for this life of Tennyson from the memoirs of 
the son, studying him mainly from the religious 


Theodore Parker 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


With two Portraits. 


12mo, $2.00 


The Christian World of London, which stands in the very 
front rank of orthodox journals in the world, recently 


reviewed Mr. Chadwick’s book very favorably. Among 


other things, it said of Theodore Parker : — 


“His transcendental philosophy, 


with its doctrines of the divine 


immanence, of moral intuition, and of immortality, after a temporary eclipse 
under the brief régime of the scientific materialism of the sixties, has come 
to its own again; and his bold stand for free Biblical investigation, and on 
other subjects, which made him a theological outcast to many of his 
contemporaries, is now recognized over wide areas of orthodoxy as a 
battle for truth.... 

“That sheer joy of living which so distinguished him, the sense of 
the richness of the world as an appeal to every part of our nature to 
partake of its inheritance of God-given gladness, which was an aston- 
ishment and almost a scandal to the older Puritanism, is felt now to be 
a lesson in the noblest piety. Without by any means subscribing to all 
his opinions or adopting his standpoints, we are, at any rate, in a condi- 
tion to understand, as such multitudes of his contemporaries were not, 
his biographer’s estimate when he says,— 

“¢T have read hundreds of biographies, the majority those of religious 
thinkers and teachers; and I have nowhere encountered in the modern 
world a man whose religiousness has seemed to me so complete as Theo- 
dore Parker’s, such a perpetual presence and delight, such an abiding 
strength and peace, such an abounding inspiration.’ ” 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


we) 


considered as models. The first makes use of 


* “] roam the world, and surely every one 


entitled Zhe Handy Man Afloat and Ashore, b 
Rev. G. Goodenough, R.N., in which the Britis 
Man-o’-war’s man is intimately described in all 
his daily habits and ways: 


“Oh, you haven’t got a notion 
What a world of proud emotion 
Fills the bosom of a bos’n 
Of a British man-o’-war. 
For you cannot do without him, 
And it doesn’t do to flout him, 
There’s a dignity about him 
Quite particular. 
When Father Noah put to sea 
With all that mixed society, 
He told off one of his sons to 
The Bos’n of the Ark, d’ye see. 
And from that time to this, we know, 
No ship to sea will ever go 
Without ‘a bos’n tight’ to show 
How ships were handled long ago.” 
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point of view and thus giving him place in the 
series of Saintly Lives. ‘The strenuous pur- 
suit of an ideal and the self-renunciation which 
is involved in the pursuit is intrinsically 
saintly,” he says. Mr. Horton had no personal 
knowledge of the poet, and there is confessedly 
little new in this estimate of his life or works. 


Miscellancous, 


Anticipating the Easter season, Anna Olcott 
Commelin sends out some graceful verses pret- 
tily bound in white covers and tied with purple 
ribbon. The little booklet is called 7¢ Deum, 
and will be an appropriate present for the 
Easter season. It is published by Gordon L. 
Warner of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Magazines, 


Twentieth Century Housekeeping insists that 
every woman who becomes a housekeeper 
should make of her work both a scientific study 
and a pleasurable exercise. Isabel F. Hyams 
contributes a paper on the Louisa M. Alcott 
Club, and Warren A. Rodman writes sensibly 
of food fads. There is the usual amount of 
information valuable to housekeepers. We find 
this magazine both readable and instructive. 


Books Received. 


A From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
King’s End. By Alice Brown. $1.50. 
The Light of the World. By Herbert D. Ward. $1.00, 
The Curious Career of Roderick Campbell. $1.50. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. By W..J. Rolfe. é 
_.. From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Devil’s Plough. By Anna Farquhar. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery. A 
text-book of household science for use in schools. By 
Mary E. Williams and Katharine Rolston Fisher. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
A New Way around an Old World. By Francis E. Clark. 


1.50. 
The Sentimentalists. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. $1.50. 
American Engineering Competition. $1.00. 

_From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

The Nineteenth Century. A Review of Progress. $2.00. 
The Forest Schoolmaster. By Peter Rosegger. $1.50. 
Saint Louis. By Frederic Perry. $1.50. 
French Life in Town and Country. By Hannah Lynch. 

_ From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Religion in Literature and Religion in Life. By Stop- 

ford A. Brooke. 60 cents. 


Music Received, 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Rise, Glorious Conqueror. Easter:Song. For high or 
low voice. By Alfred Wooler. 
The Return to Heaven. Sacred Song. For high or 
medium voice. By W. L. Blumenschein. 
The Song of Eternity. Sacred Song. For medium 
voice. By George B. Nevin. 


The attention which the modern kitchen is 
receiving, as the heart of the house, is shown 
again by the leading article in the American 
Kitchen Magazine for March. In it Nina C. 
Kinney describes two kitchens which may be 


every convenience, and indicates a light, com- 
fortable, workable place, fittingly furnished with 
what pleases both the hand and the eye. The 
second kitchen belongs in a very small story- 
and-a-half house, in which it serves as kitchen 
and dining-room combined, but is equally com- 
fortable and convenient for the purpose in- 
tended. The article is practical and suggestive. 


Little Folks, an illustrated monthly for young- 
est readers, with which is incorporated Our 
Little Ones and the Nursery, Little Men and 
Women, Babyland, and the Favorite, opens this 
month witha story of Far West children, entitled 
“How Daffodil was saved.” Gertrude Smith 
continues her charming serial, “The Lovable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe,” describing a 
fascinating game of hide-and-seek. Carrie A. 
Parker has a story entitled “Cheerful David 
and Humpty-Dumpty.” Elizabeth Hill, Henri- 
etta R. Eliot, and others provide the poetry of 
the number; and there is the usual allowance of 
short stories and illustrations. We quote the 
Riddle Rhyme, which is signed by the familiar 
initials of the editor :— 


EASTER BOOKLET. 


Three Sermons 
BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


From Faith to Faith. ‘ 

Reasons for Believing in a Future Life. 

Souls already risen with Christ. 

My voice has heard, since first the world PRICE 10 CENTS, 
began ; 

Yet never one, by star or moon or sun, 

My form has seen,—no child nor oldest 

man,” 


25 BEACON STREET, - - BOSTON. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Literary Notes. 


Richard Le Gallienne’s new romance, The 
Love-letters of the King, will shortly be issued 
by Little, Brown & Co. Like Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
previous stories, it abounds in brilliant epigrams, 
wholesome human touches, and fine conceits. 


No one writes more entertainingly of New 
England life and character than does Alice 
Brown, the author of Meadow Grass and Tiver- 
ton Tales. King's End, her latest novel, takes 
its name from a New Hampshire hamlet in 
which its scenes are laid, and is concerned with 
the romance of a New England girl of fine type, 
whose religious idealism threatened both her 
own and her lover’s happiness. 


The following lively verses, “The Bos’n’s 
Hornpipe,” are from the just published volume 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. ‘These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in reepetina to a demand 
‘orthem. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. é lan; eis direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presente: with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness. of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. e also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTarrAN SunDAy ScHoot Society, 25 Bracon 
STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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“Health 48 a large word. It embraces not the 
ape oe, but phe mind and spirit = well; and 
's pain or pleasure ai , but the whole 

being and outlook of a man.” P 


Published this Week. 


Health and a Day. 


By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES, M.A., 


Author of “Lifeas a Fine Art,” “A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity,” “Evolution of Morals,’ ‘Social 
Ideals and Social Progress,”’ etc., etc. 


“Give me health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.”’—EMERSON. 


FROM THE AUTHOR’S ‘‘FOREWORD’’: 


“This little book aims at a sane and rational 
treatment of the problem of health and the 
conditions of a normal and useful life. It 
presents no panacea. It prescribes no iron 
regimen. It proclaims no new and wonderful 
discovery. Its method is that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-healing and 
not vicarious help. Its philosophy is based on 
science and common sense, consecrated by an 
ideal purpose,— the faith that this life is really 
worth living, and that it is our duty to make 
the most and the best of it.” 

Contents: I, The Unity of Life. Il, The Temple 
of the Holy Spirit. III. Cleanliness and Godliness. 
IV. Health in the Home. V. Food for Body and 
Mind, VI. Education and Health. VII. Vocation 
and Avocation. VIII. Aspiration and Inspiration. 
IX. Travel and the A Hs Mind. X. The Saving 
Value of Ideals. XI. The Ministry of Pain, XII. 
Members of One Body. XIII. Art and Life. XIV. 
Opportunity. 

A volume which certainly must prove one of 
the most suggestive and inspiring books issued 
this year in any quarter, 


Cloth, gilt top, 185 pages, $1.00. 
*,* Sent, postage free, on receipt of price. 


For our Advertisement 


Special 


a Waster 


See Christian Register of last week. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, é Boston, Mass, 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singabie, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Ignorance. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


I have a little horse named Charley, 
Who can’t tell oats apart from barley, 


I have a white rabbit, Fleur-de-lys, 
Who can’t tell a bean from a marrowfat pea. 


I have a nameless, toothless brother, 
Who can’t tell one of his feet from t’other. 


Yet it wouldn’t be fair to call ’em all dunces, 
For the sum of their ages but six months is. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Fair Exchange. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN, 


Ordinarily, Horace Dunbar and Ned Winthrop 
had not much to do witheach other. They went 
to the same school, it is true; but they saw as 
little of each other as possible, partly because 
they were really quite unlike in many ways, and 
partly because each was in his heart a shade 
envious of the other. Horace thought that 

nothing could be more desirable than Ned’s 
popularity with the other boys, unless it was his 
prowess on the football team or his quick insight 
into difficult algebraic problems or his utter 
coolness in unexpected situations. 

On the other hand, Ned longed for the advan- 
tages which Horace possessed, and which only 
money could buy. Horace had a horse and a 
knockabout and a canoe, and a tennis court and 
the -best private golf links for twenty miles 
around. Those were for summer use, but in the 
winter he could go often to the theatre. He 
never had to worry over a tear in his trousers, 
because he could at once order a new pair; and 
there was never any question about his taking 
an interesting trip somewhere or other every 
spring vacation. Ned wished, too, that his 
mother could go to church in her carriage as 
Mrs. Dunbar did, and that she had the same 
self-possessed grace of manner. Ned’s mother 
was a dear, blessed little woman,—every one 
knew that; but, somehow, her bonnets all looked 
alike, and she never wore white gloves or float- 
ing ribbons. 

These were the very things each boy was 
thinking in his heart one day as they walked 
across the common together, after finishing a 
test examination at exactly the same time, and 
thus being dismissed a little earlier than the 
others. Somehow, they did not find much to 
say; and they separated at the corner of Ned’s 
street. 

“Gracious! I’d like to be Horace Dunbar, 
mother,” said Ned, as he walked into the sitting- 
room and threw his cap on the sofa. “He must 
be the very happiest boy in the world.” 

“Riches do not always bring happiness,” said 
his mother, looking up with a smile. 

“No, I know they don’t, if you’ve got to be 
blind or mean or generally horrid along with 
them; but Horace has simply everything.” 

Horace, too, went into the house rather dis- 
contentedly. His mother was not at home; and 
he had no brothers and sisters, as Ned had, to 
make the place lively. He liked the quiet of it 
generally, but now he thought of Ned. “Oh, 
dear!” he said to himself. “He has everything 


.| his wish have come true? 
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in the werld a fellow wants. Every boy in 
school would run his legs off for him. Then 
there is always something or other going on at 
his house, and here it is always stupid and 
nothing to do.” 

Each of the boys fell asleep that night with a 
faint recollection of the wish still floating round 
in his mind ; and, curiously enough, each dreamed 
the same remarkable dream. Each thought 
that he waked just as the bell of St. Mark’s 
slowly and solemnly struck the hour of twelve. 
At the final stroke a dim, veiled figure stood by 
the bedside, and said in the sweetest of silvery 
tones, with words that came one by one, just 
as did the strokes of the clock: “I announce 
the fulfilment of your wish. There is one 
minute in one day of every year when a wish 
expressed must needs be granted. On the right 
minute to-day you wished a wish, and you will 
awake to its fulfilment to-morrow.” 

Each of the boys sat up quickly in bed, un- 
certain for a few moments whether he were 
awake or sleeping. Then, seeing nothing, he 
lay down again, drew the covers over his 
shoulders, and slept till morning. 

Long before Horace had thought of daylight 
there came a sudden bounce on his bed, which 
startled him rudely. Two fat arms were round 
his neck, trying to shake him awake. “Here, 
what are you doing ?” he shouted, indignant and 
half choked. ‘Who are you, anyway?” 

“Hi: there, now, Ned Winthrop!” came the 
answer in shrill tones close to his ear. “It’s 
been snowing again; and you’ve got to get up, 
and shovel off the walks before breakfast.” 

Generally, Horace enjoyed his morning nap; 
but such an astonishing statement as this roused 
him at once. He was wide-awake in an instant. 
Where were the delicately tinted walls, the 
lace draperies, the lovely pictures, on which his 
waking gaze usually fell? How did he come 
in this funny little room, with only the plain- 
est furnishings, school-boy belongings scattered 
here and there, and a small boy throttling him? 
Suddenly he remembered his dream. Could 
Was he, in truth, 
taken at his word, and transformed into Ned 
Winthrop? But he had no time to consider 
this important question. Dr. Winthrop, whose 
tall figure and handsome face were well known 
to Horace, looked through the door, and said 
rather sternly: “Not up yet, Ned, my boy? You 
must hurry if you are to get through that 
shovelling before breakfast.” 

Horace’s mind was in a tumult. It was cer- 
tainly exciting. He wished to be Ned,—yes; 
but he didn’t wish to get up early to shovel 
snow. He felt a queer sense of injustice. He 
was in Ned’s shoes, that was evident; but, 
somehow, he was himself, too, and able to com- 
pare the feelings of the boy he was when he 
went to sleep with ‘those of the boy he found 
himself to be when he waked up. 

“Why, I’m neither myself nor Ned, either,’’ he 
said wonderingly. “Oh, yes, I am, too: I’m 
both Ned and myself.” 

He had plenty of time to turn the matter over 
in his mind, as he shovelled off the long walk. 
His arms ached, but he came in to breakfast 
with an appetite such as he had not had since he 
used to go fishing the summer before. 

That was the beginning of the hardest day he 
had ever known. He was tired. after shovelling. 
He didn’t understand how to take the chaffing 
of the younger children. He didn’t like to have 
Ned’s errands put off on him; and he missed | 
the customary good-morning talk with his own 
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mother, who was always thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic with him, though it was true he never 
could have her to himself half long enough. 
When he started to school, he found he hadn’t 
even money enough in his pocket to pay his car- 
fare; and he had to walk, much to his dis- 
pleasure. 

At school he was beset with questions, “Will 
you be on the class photograph committee ?” 
“We depend on you to sell a lot of tickets for 
the class drama.” “You must write out that 
programme to-day, you know.” Now Ned 
always seemed to enjoy that sort of thing, but 
Horace found it distasteful. Was that the 
price Ned had to pay for his popularity, he won- 
dered. When in the world was he going to get 
time for his violin practice? And then came the 
sudden thought, “Why, Ned Winthrop cannot 
sing a note nor play a tune.” Then, indeed, 
a great anguish took possession of him. No 


musicforhim? Perhaps the Winthrops couldn’t + 


afford it. And he put his hand in his pocket 
once more, wistfully. Nothing in the world, 
no, nothing could make up to him such a loss as 
that would be. 


Then he began to think of other things. Who. 


would look after his pony? And there was his 
big dog, Bruno. Ned couldn’t possibly love 
Daisy and Bruno as he had loved them. What 
should he do if they were no longer to be his 
very own? He waited anxiously to see if an- 
other Horace entered. Sure enough! In he 
came, looking just as natural as if the real 
Horace were not quivering and trembling with 
fear inside Ned Winthrop’s body. 

When Ned had wakened to find himself in 
Horace’s lovely room, he went through the 
same process of surprise, consternation, and 
finally excited acquiescence. It was rather good 
fun to see the fine clothes, the silver toilet 
articles on the mahogany chiffonier, and various 
other indications of a luxury to which he was 
unaccustomed. He liked it less as he sat with 
Mrs. Dunbar at breakfast, carefully served and 
well provided for, but made slightly uncomfort- 
able by the unusual formality. 

He took time for a look at some of Horace’s 
things before going to school. But, somehow, 
the violin, banjo, books, and pictures failed to 
awaken his enthusiasm. “Mercy me!” he 
thought: “have I got to practise the way Horace 
always did? And how still the house is! I 
don’t see how Horace stands it. And his 
mother is always out, I remember.” 

At school, things seemed worse than’ ever. 
Nobody asked him about the plans for spring 
football practice nor consulted him about the 
new players. “Why, I don’t even believe I can 
play ball now,” he thought, ruefully. “If I 
can’t pitch any better than Horace does, of 
course I can’t play; and I know I can’t.” And 
he thought that not all Horace’s possessions— 
pony, canoe, knockabout, tennis court, and all — 
were worth that thrill of exultation that he had 
felt when scoring for his side in football, or 
coming out a winner in the mile run. It seemed 
to him a matter of very little consequence that 
he had money in his pocket. 

“TI think it’s really lots more fun to*earn 
money, as I did for my bicycle,” he murmured 
to himself. “You just take it as a matter of 
course when you’ve always had it.” 

It is safe to say that neither ever spent such a 
long day before. It might have been good fun 
if each had known that the change was to last 
no longer than it did, but the thought that he 
had wilfully bartered his possessions for others 


_ became more accessible to the other boys as Ned 


- he added. 
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that hé knew not how to use turned bitter even 
the drops of sweet. 

It was worse than ever when night came, for 
then the boys learned for the first time how in- 
finitely sweet and precious is one’s own home 
and one’s own mother and father. 

_ “Mrs. Winthrop and the doctor are just as 

good as they can be,” ran on Horace’s medita- 
tions, “and certainly it’s good fun to hear Susie 
and Tom Winthrop chatter; but, oh, I wish I 
could see my own pretty little mother. I’m 
sure she isn’t going out to-night; and she would 
play on the piano, if I were only at home, and I 
could play on the violin, and papa would come in 
and smile to us, and”— He could hardly keep 
from crying even in the midst of the fun. 

And poor Ned, sitting in the Moorish corner 
of the Dunbar’s music-room, groaned aloud, in 
spite of the lovely music Mrs. Dunbar was mak- 
ing on the piano,—music which seemed to move 
him as music never had before, but only to thrill 
him more intensely with a longing for the cosey 
little sitting-room where the blessed mother was 
sitting and where Susie and Tom were doing 
their lessons for the next day and little Frank 
playing jackstraws all by himself. 

But the evening came to an end; and two tired 
heartsick boys went to sleep in strange beds. 

The sun shone brightly the next morning, and 
on no happier boys in the round world than were 
Ned and Horace to find themselves safely back 
in their own skins again. Ned felt the muscles 
of his arm, and thought of the ball he would 
play that afternoon. Horace called the maid to 
let Bruno up to his room, and then put his be- 
loved violin where he could see it. 

When the boys found that they had missed a 
day in their reckoning, and that the day on which 
these wonderful things happened was set down 
in no calendar, each decided that he must have 
dreamed it all, though they were not so sure 
as to venture to talk about it. However, they 
became the best of friends after that; for they 
understood one another as never before. Horace 


a flap that contained an air-hole made in At, 
This we could unbutton whenever we wanted to 
go to bed. We had tocrawl in feet first. Then 
we would buiton it up, and sleep like a log till 
morning. And I guess we looked more like a 
log than anything else in our queer, round 
beds.” 

“My! I’d like to have one to sleep in,” ex- 
claimed Beth. 

“Well, you’d need one if you were on a snow- 
covered mountain, where the wind blew a gale 
for hours at atime. A tent would hardly stand 
such a blast for a moment, but in our bag beds 
one was safe and snug as you'll be in ten 
minutes. Good-night!” 

And Beth ran upstairs to dream of the queer 
little beds so often used on the Alaska moun- 
tains. 


Polly’s Dilemma. 


There’s something that I’ve thought 
I wish you’d splain to me. 
Why, when the weather’s warm, 
There’s leaves on every tree, 
And when they need them most, 
To keep them warm and nice, 
They lose off half their clothes 
And look as cold as ice. 


— Selected. 


An Ancient Sampler. 


Among the treasures of the Essex Institute 
at Salem is a sampler made by Anne Gower, 
the wife of Gov. John Endicott, at some time 
previous to 1628. The secretary of that society 
writes : — 


“The sampler has the alphabet, with the 
name on the top line, Anne Gouer. Several 
geometrical designs are worked on the canvas; 
and there are five different patterns of ‘drawn- 


gradually drew him to greater interest in the work,’ so called, showing a lace-like design.” 


class events, and he shared his privileges with 
them so unassumingly that the notion of his ever 
putting on airs was entirely forgotten. Ned de- 
veloped an unwonted gentleness at home, feel- 
ing that nothing could ever take the place of 
that happy home circle; and at school he had a 
new way of finding out the capabilities of the 
most diffident boys and helping them to their 
right places in the class fellowship. 


The Endicotts arrived at “Naumkeag” in 
1628, and she died in 1629. The sampler was, 
of course, wrought in her English home. It is 
interesting to note (through the Century 
Dictionary) the early reference to samplers in 
Shakespeare (“Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” iii. 
2. 205): 


We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 


—Congregationalist. 


The Bag Bed. 


“Just one more story, Uncle Frank,” begged 
Beth, “something about when you were in 
Alaska.” 

Uncle Frank deliberately took out his watch. 

“J—I’m afraid it’s time somebody I know was 
in bed.” And he looked mischievously into 
Beth’s dark blue eyes. “And a bed, too, more 
elaborate than one I had mountain climbing,” 


The Paroquet and the Cats. 


Three strange rural cats were recently brought 
to a shoe store in the city of Utica, N.Y., where 
was also a paroquet quite glib of speech. The 
strange cats soon made themselves at home, 
but eyed the gorgeous-hued paroquet in a very 
feline manner. No doubt they agitated the 
question concerning the fine taste and delicacy 


Beth knew by Uncle Frank’s twinkle vi hp of the little fellow who climbed all over his 


was going to tell something interesting, if it 
wasn’t a story. 

“Was it one that folded up against the wall, 
like those they had when grandpa was a boy ” 
asked Beth, curiously, 

“No, twas one I carried on my back; and it 
buttoned-up!” 

. Beth looked incredulous at the idea of a 
“buttoned-up bed.” 
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“Yes, “’ continued Uncle Frank, amused at|cage. Mr. Paroquet’s cage was closely watched, 
Beth’s mysterious expression. ‘“’Twas made of | however, against any possible chance of escape. 
skin, like a bag, lined with very warm wool, with | 


After the cats had been in the store for a 
week, one of the clerks upon coming in of a 
Sunday morning was surprised to find the cage 
open, and the bird gone. Expecting to find 
some poor, pretty-colored feathers and three 
very Satisfied cats, he began to look about the 
store. Away in the back part was a chair, in 
front of it were the three cats, and perched 
upon a round of the chair close to the floor was 
Mr. Paroquet, bowing this way and that, and 
saying “Good-morning, howdedo, hello,” to the 
animals in low tones. Whether the paroquet 
talked against time to keep the cats interested 
or whether the cats were dazed to hear a bird 
talk, I cannot say; but Polly saved his feathers 
that time, and doubtless will be able to do it 
again if placed in the same predicament.—Z. 5S. 
Keller, in Good Housekeeping. 


It was hailing one day; anda little girl looked 
out of the window, and exclaimed, “O mamma, 
jt is raining tiny little moth-balls!”— Youth's 
Companion. 


A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


oR 


@| Better Sure 
$ than Sorry 


Buy the seeds that have been sure every 
shee for more than 40 years. Many seed 
(“) uyers have been sorry they did not get 


’s Seed 
4) Gregory’s Seeds 
@ No one was ever sorry he bought them. 
q Our three guarantees 
(a) make you sure. New 


catalogue free. 
J. H. Gregory & Son 


| Deaf?? 


URABLE by our new invention; only those borm 
deaf: ST aria, HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 


‘ou can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinic, 596 Ta CHICAGO, 


“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED,” 
TRY 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 
Ad Majorem Dei Glotiam. 


Thy glory alone, O God, be the end of all that I say . 

Let it shine in every deed, let it kindle the prayers that I 
pray ; 

Let it burn in my innermost soul, till the shadow of self 
pass away ; 

And the light of thy glory, O God, be unveiled in the 
dawning of day. 


— Frederick George Scott. 


The Free State Hotel. 


- Congress has done an act of tardy justice in 
paying for the Free State Hotel, which was de- 
stroyed by the order of President Pierce in the 
Border War of 1856, at Lawrence in Kansas. 

The present generation hardly knows, and 
does not care, what the Free State Hotel was, 
why it was destroyed, or why it should be paid 
for. But its fate marked an important epoch in 
the nation’s history; and the payment for the 
outrage which destroyed it marks, as one is glad 
to say, hearty repentance, and is a token of real 
reform, 

When the Kansas-Nebraska act, in 1854, 
opened the territory west of Missouri and Iowa 
to settlement, and when it was announced that 
squatter sovereignty should decide whether this 
virgin territory should harbor slavery or not, 
some far-sighted men in New England, led by 
Eli Thayer and Amos Lawrence, determined to 
promote free emigration into Kansas, and for 
that purpose formed “The New England Emi- 
grants Aid Company.” Other companies were 
formed in the Northern States on the same prin- 
ciple. But the New England Company set the 
tune, advanced the money, led the marching, 
and took the consequences. Its first party of 
emigrants, led by the late Gov. Robinson, then 
of Fitchburg in this State, laid off the town of 
Lawrence in Kansas, selecting the first available 
spot west of the Indian reservations; and from 
the year 1855 Lawrence became the head- 
quarters of the Free State emigration. In those 
early years New England sent through this or- 
ganization four or five thousand men and women 
into the territory, who were settlers in good 
faith, The Middle States and the North-west 
sent many more; and it was soon evident to all 
men that Kansas, in the natural course of immi- 
gration, would become a free State, and would 
prohibit slavery. 

To prevent this, the Southern oligarchy, 
which had till then practically governed the 
United States from Jefferson’s time down, at- 
tempted to organize military bodies which 
should overawe the Northern emigrants. One 
such company went from South Carolina, and 
was known as Col. Buford’s company. Most of 
them, however, were made up of frontiersmen 
in the western part of the State of Missouri. 
There was a Col. Stringfellow—whose sugges- 
tive name has preserved him from oblivion— 
who was forward in such organizations, When- 
ever an election came, they marched across the 
border to take charge of the voting, and to do 
their best to intimidate the resident voters. 

Under such circumstances the line of duty of 
the Free State settlers was very difficult. It 
was easy for them to organize in such com: 
panies as John Brown formed, to resist any 
lawless incursions of armed bands from Mis- 
souri. This they did with such success, for 
instance, that John Brown’s name would be re- 
membered now in those regions, even. had he 
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never made his unsuccessful effort at Harper’s 
Ferry. But when Gov. Robinson and his Free 
State friends found themselves confronted with 
the forces of the United States government, act- 
ing under the direction of Franklin Pierce,—who 
was at that time the mouth-piece, as President, 
of the Southern party,—their position was much 
more difficult. They succeeded, however, in 
face of every temptation, in maintaining their 
allegiance to the government of the United 
States, while in the separate quarrels of the 
frontier they taught their neighbors that they 
could not be interfered with with impunity. 
This line of bearing and forbearing having 
been defined, it was easy for Stringfellow and 
his allies to persuade President Pierce, who was 
a mere figure-head of putty, to name a creature 


| of their own as the United States marshal for 


that region. As marshal, he could command 
the services of the United States troops in the 
neighborhood, and did, their officers being 
compelled, unwillingly enough, to join in the 
dirty raid in which the “United States marshal” 
led the way, and to give them the national 
prestige. ” 

It was in one of these raids—the extravagance 
of which, indeed, brought them all to an end 
—that the “Free State Hotel” was destroyed, 
May 21, 1856. It was a brick building, which 
had just been finished. It was said that the only 
formal dinner which it ever served was served 
to the officers of the invading forces in May, 
1856. 

The Emigrant Aid Company was at no time 
rich. Sooner or later, it raised and expended in 
Kansas one hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars. The largest single expenditure which it 
ever authorized was that of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, by which this hotel was built, It was 
thought best to make it an imposing monument 
of the ability and determination of the company, 
—the first centre of its emigrant parties, from 
which they were to distribute themselves to all 
parts of the territory. Its name was given it 
as an index of thei ntention of its owners. When, 
therefore, the invasion of the last week of May 
took place, the United States marshal, acting as 
such, declared it a fortress erected for the pur- 
poses of civil war. Acting under orders, real or 
pretended, from Washington, he notified the 
owners that the United States government took 
possession of the building, and proceeded to 
burn it down. And thus it was destroyed, with- 
out any physical opposition from the owners or 
their agents or from the people of Lawrence. 
Those of us who were especially interested in its 
fate said and believed that at that same hour 
Franklin Pierce was shedding tears in the White 
House as he expressed to a Northern visitor his 
distress that he could do nothing to relieve the 
sufferings of the New England settlers in 
Kansas. 

But, as has been said, no-such outrage was 
ever attempted again. Such transactions trained 
the people of Kansas, trained the people of 
the North, indeed, to understand that here was 
a matter which was not to be settled by the 
burning of hotels or the arraying of comitatus 
by a.marshal, but that such things meant war. 
War came, and the new-born State of Kansas 
contributed to the armies of the Union a larger 
proportion of its citizens than did any of the 
older States. 

The New England Emigrant Aid Company 
went forward in its work in Kansas. It con- 
tinued its work, after the war, in the State of 
Florida. Eventually, it disposed of all its prop- 
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erty, excepting its claim on the United States 
for reimbursement for its hotel in Lawrence. 

Here was its point of honor. 

The United States government, by competent 
authority, had declared the destruction of the 
Free State Hotel necessary to the public peace. 
By the officers of the United States it had been 
destroyed. This was not an act of war. No 
resistance had been offered. There was no 
pretence that here was matter of military neces- 
sity or a piece of the “give and take” between 
belligerents. No, the destruction of the hotel 
was the work of the government of the country 
in a time of peace. 

Other people forgot this. But the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company never forgot 
it. When it parted with its real estate in 
Kansas, it reserved as its only property its 
claim on the government of the United States, 
to be remunerated for the Free State Hotel. 
Here was thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
property which that government had taken for 
its own uses, and which that government must 
repay. Again and again, the company pre- 
sented its memorial to Congress on’this subject. 
Again and again, Committees of the Senate or 
the House reported that the country must pay 
this debt. Again and again, one House or the 
other has confirmed this view. And now, at 
last, thanks to the persevering effort of Messrs. 
Bower, Sock, and Bailey, the bill has -gone 
through both Houses. Uncle Sam has acknowl- 
edged his responsibility, and his servants have 


voted that he shall pay this debt. 


The charter of the company would have ex- 
pired by its own limitation some years ago but 
for this claim. The company, however, meant 
to recover the claim. And it obtained from the 
Massachusetts legislature a continuation of its 
charter. At the same time the directors voted 
that, when the claim was granted, this sum of 
thirty thousand dollars, thus recovered, should 
be paid to Lawrence University. This will now 
be done; and the story of the Free State Hotel 


will be commemorated in some building erected ~ 


with the money, which shall either bear that 
name or the name of one of the leaders in the 
great enterprise which led the free emigration 
into Kansas. 

I write this little history with some personal 
satisfaction. The organization of emigration for 
the purposes of freedom was the first enterprise 
of national importance in which I was able to 
take any active part. I was the youngest direc- 
tor, I think, of the Emigrant Aid Company. I 
am now the only survivor, I believe, of the group 
of men who were chosen to take that responsi- 
bility. As president of the company, I shall have 
the pleasure of transferring to Lawrence Univer- 
sity the fund, paid only too late by the general 
government, in extenuation of its crime of May, 
1856. Epwarb E. HALE, 


The Boston Ramabai Circle. 


The formation of the Boston Circle is com- 
pleted, with the following officers: president, 
Mrs. Georgiana N. Walker, 36 Rutland Square; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Harriet E. Free- 
man, 37 Union Park; Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 36 
Rutland Square, treasurer fro tem. The mem- 
bership is one dollar or more, annually. These 
fees will be received and receipted by the local 
treasurer, and at stated times taken to the 
general treasurer to be forwarded to India. It 
is hoped that persons interested in Pandita 
Ramabai’s work, living in Boston or in its vicin« 
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ity and not belonging to a local circle, will join 
this Boston Circle. Subscriptions, large and 
small, will be most gratefully received. Already 
_there are two members giving $100 each, and it 
is hoped that the number may be greatly in- 
creased. These annual subscriptions are needed 
to give Ramabai.an assured annual income to 
enable her to shelter, clothe, feed, and educate 
the nearly two thousand women and girls now 
under her care. There is need of new buildings 
and of enlarging old ones, but the work of 
building and enlarging cannot go on with limited 
means ; for, with Ramabai’s horror of debt, when 
the funds cease, the work stops. 

Will not the men and women of Boston aid in 
making the Boston Ramabai Circle worthy of its 
name, and of the divine work for which it 
stands? J. W. ANDREWS, 

Chairman of Executive Commitice. 


A Lawyer v. Unitarianism. 


G. W. Pepper, Esq., professor of Law in the 
University of Pennsylvania, addressing a confer- 
ence of church clubs in Philadelphia, considered 
at length several questions now disturbing the 
Episcopal Church. After discussing the affair 
at Fond du Lac, he turned his attention to the 
controversy over Unitarianism in Boston. The 
reader of his remarks will note his reference to 
the Epistle and Gospel used in the consecration 
of a church or chapel. He considers them per- 
tinent to this discussion, but declines to quote 
them. For the benefit of our readers, we append 
them to his remarks. As reported in the Church- 
man, Mr. Pepper said :— 


Another spectacle has recently confronted the 
American Church. A generous impulse of sym- 
pathy and respect for the memory of a good 
citizen has resulted in the loan of a consecrated 
edifice to Unitarians. The transaction has 
shocked the feelings of Churchmen throughout 
the country. But what about the lawyer’s point 
of view? The answer depends upon the legal 
significance of consecration. A church corpora- 

“tion which causes its church to be consecrated 
definitely sets apart that building to the uses 
declared in the Consecration Office and no 
other, Have you examined the Consecration 
Office in this connection? It contains fervent 
expressions of faith in our Lord as the Son of 
God, and a series of intensely earnest, short 
dedicatory prayers, in many of which Unitarians 
cannot join. It contains a significant Epistle 
and Gospel, which I shall not quote for fear of 
being misconstrued.* No trust was ever more 
definitely declared. No fund or endowment ever 
had its purpose or destination moré clearly 
stated. A church so consecrated is legally set 
apart for the worship of the Holy Trinity, and 
in this particular case the very name of the 
church echoes the eloquent voice of the Prayer 
Book. Who shall say that any man who gave a 
dollar to that’ church, who put in a memorial 
window, who contributed to its support, cannot 
obtain an injunction from a court of equity 
restraining the use of the building by any organi- 
zation whose fundamental tenet involves a de- 
nial of the divinity of our Lord? My friends, 


* The Epistle—Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers : for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with 
darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial? or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? and what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? For ye 
are the temple of the living God: as God hath said, I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. 

The Gospel.—And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and 
Jesus went up to J erusalem, and found in the temple those 
that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of 
money sitting. And when he had made a scourge of small 
cords, he drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep 
and the oxen; and poured out the changers’ money, and 
overthrew the tables; and said unto them that sold doves, 
Take these things hence; make not m Father’s house an 
house of merchandise. “And his disciples remembered that 
it was written, The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up. 
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this is a terribly serious matter. Something has 
been done which is so out of harmony with the 
spirit of the Prayer Book that the ritual excess 
at Fond du Lac seems relatively unimportant 
when compared with it. Here is a case in which 
zeal for our fellow-man has eaten up our zeal for 


God's house.—Churchman. 


Work in Michigan. 


The letter of Rev: Florence Buck on the “Out- 
look in Michigan,” in the Register ‘of February 
28, contained most valuable suggestions. As 
one of her coworkers in this State, laboring to 
revive a “dormant church,” I ask permission to 
add one or two ideas on the general subject of 
our work. It seems to me that the indifference 
with which we hold church membership has 
done and is doing our Unitarian work great 
harm. We should not, I think, discard helpful 
measures simply because orthodox churches 
In order to 


carry such measures to extreme. 
help men, through our church work, to develop 


in them definite religious convictions, the only 
foundation upon which a church can stand, 


we should require as a chief qualification for 


church membership at least a belief in God. 
The declaration often made—“We take into our 
fellowship any one willing to come in, regardless 
of belief?—has strewn at least this part of the 
country with the wrecks of Unitarian churches. 


Some of our ministers often pride themselves on 


declaring from the pulpit: “To-day I believe in 
God. To-morrow I may not so believe.” The 


whole philosophy of intellectual liberty may be 
invaluable in such a declaration; but only those 
who are laboring in the spirit of the Master to 
plant in the hearts of their fellow-men a living, 
refreshing, and all-conquering faith can fully 
realize the destructive influences of such state- 
ments. 

Tf a Unitarian church in a town or a little city 
feels so generous as to receive into its fellow- 
ship atheists, agnostics, and the like, it would, pos- 
sibly, be doing the right thing ; but, in my humble 
judgment, such a church should at the same 
time prepare to close its doors and seal them 
with “failure,” and write opposite its name in 
the Year Book “dormant.” ‘The atheists are few. 
They do not care to shoulder the burdens of a 
church. They do not generally wish their chil. 
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dren to become atheists, and theists do not 
usually like to join with atheists in Christian 
work. Those who have no religious convictions, 
but who attend our churches, often help us along 
because we do not “preach them to perdition”; 
but they vanish when a crisis appears in the life 
of the church. If our church stands for the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, let us then teach that there could be no 
such a thing as a “Godless fatherhood of God.” 
It is indeed a rich blessing that our pulpits are 
open for the discussion of scientific and philo- 
sophical as well as religious subjects; but, as 
we move among our stars and geological strata, 
and turn our microscopic gaze upon the struct- 
ures of animal and plant, let us not forget that 
the church is founded on faith. 
A. W. RIHBANY. 


Mr. PLEASANT, Micu. 


The Unitarian Church in Old Bos- 
ton, England. 


May I, through your columns, thank the 
Branches of the Women’s Alliance, and the 
individuals, who have responded so kindly to the 
appeal for our little sister Unitarian church in 
Old Boston, England? 

I hoped that we should receive enough to 
send before Easter from two to five hundred 
dollars; and, as we have not yet quite one hun- 
dred, I should be very glad if those Branches 
or friends who have not yet sent their contri- 
butions, and intend to do so, would be good 
enough to Jet us have them within a week or 
ten days. I hope every one has read Mr. Key’s 
letter in regard to this church with which he 
was once connected. 

Perhaps I may repeat that for this purpose 
we care more for a small gift, each, from many 
persons than for a large contribution from two 
or three (although anything is cordially ac- 
cepted). We are sending this gift, in order to 
express our sympathy and interest in the Boston 
church, and that we recognize that it maintains 
in Old Boston the ideas and principles which 
have contributed to make our New Boston what 
it is. 

In some Branches the members have united 
by giving ten cents each, and none of the con- 
tributions have given more pleasure than these. 


SLEEPING DANGER. 


These are the days of microbes and germs, when bac- 


teriology puts even bread under suspicion, when children’s 
toys must be aseptic, when toxin is introduced, and we 
would undertake reform by going back to protoplasm. 

‘And yet for one-third of your life—for 8 hours in 
each 24— you bury your head into a bag of feathers, and 
breathe the odors of them. Who will say that the purify- 
ing, the steaming, the disinfecting of these feathers is not 
a matter of real importance? 

We have constantly on hand a supply of the very 
highest grade of white live-geese feathers. They have 
been purified with the greatest care. 

We warrant them in every respect. 


_ PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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But, as some’of our church members: do.not at- 
tend the. Alliance meetings, we take this method 
of giving them the information in regard to the 
Old Boston church, that those, whose sympathy 
and interest in.the object prompts them may 
join with us in sending this little new-century 
token. L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
ot Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Arlington St. Alliance Branch..... thekinwatgace 


‘Jamaica Plain Branch......... 
Disciples’ Branch 


Disciples’ Branch, additional, from friends . 7.00 
NewAMU LANG hk chicuk’ siskieiesabisinuc.soteesa siete 5.00 
“Allston Branch... 2,00 
Dedham Branch.......- on 3.00 


South Congregational Bran 
King’s Chapel Branch....... 
First Parish (Dorchester) Br: 
Bulfinch Place Chapel Branch: 
Chestnut Hill Branch ts 
Chestnut Hill Branch, additional... 


ent yACIrChes a. , on sreee ease teks eraten 1.15 
Mrs. J. C. Rogers... 5.00 
Miss E. B. Thacher 5.00 
Miss S. Willard.... 2.00 


Anonymous 
Mrs. Helen M. Bartley . 
Miss Isabel Wesson....... 
Miss Eleanor May .... 

NOY GAREY) ore gcc cee 


Books Wanted. 


The writer is a teacher in a small rural dis- 
trict in Manitoba. He is anxious to organize a 
library, but is wholly dependent on outside as- 
sistance. Will those who 
vantages of easy access to books, and have any 
volumes to spare, please send them’ to the 
undersigned, who will use them in forming a 
little library? E. K. MARSHALL. 

- “TREHERNE, Manrtopa, Can. 


Proctor Academy. 


When Proctor Academy was destroyed by 
fire, most of our library was destroyed at the 
same time. We lost about sixteen hundred vol- 
umes. These included books belonging to the 
academy and books belonging to the town of 
Andover. There was an insurance of only $200 
on the combined libraries. If any friends of our 
Unitarian schoo] here should care to send me 
the titles of books which they might feel dis- 
posed to give as reference books for students or 
as a gift to the town library, I should be pleased 
to select any that have not already been sup- 
plied. p ANGELO HALL. 

Anpover, N.H. 


Letters about the “New World.” 


The Boston Zyranscrift recently published a 
letter from Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard Uni- 
versity, setting forth the claims of the Mew 
World. In response he has received fifty-six 
letters from readers of. that review who share 
his enthusiasm for the journal, and hope that 
it may not be allowed to die. Some of these 
letters we reprint from the Zvanscript, Prof. 
Lyon believes that the editors are right in 
holding that only an endowment can meet the 
needs of the case, and he urges that the friends 
of the review should do something toward. this 
high end, either by giving, if they are able, or 
by bringing the matter to the attention of those 
who are possessors of wealth; and he adds 
that “in this endowment is an opportunity to 
erect to some friend a memorial more enduring 


than bronze or marble,—a memorial. whose| 


beneficent influence shall increase in all the 
coming ages.” It ought to be said that the 
letters come from representatives of every 
denomination and religious belief. ; 


Know the great ad- 


_Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston : — 


' This periodical has already done great credit 
to American scholarship, to which it has also 
rendered valuable service. It offers a field 
upon which questions of .wide and far-reaching 
import-may be discussed without passion and 
partisanship. I, for one; feel greatly indebted 
to it in the past, and should grieve sincerely to 
miss it in the future. I hope that some of the 
wealthy persons who have been so munificent 
to our institutions of learning will turn their 
attention to the very desirable endowment of 
this magazine, which has proved itself thus far 
a storehouse of eminent scholarship, of high 
philosophy, and of pure and vital religion. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Washington : — 


I regret most thoroughly the suspension of 
the Mew World. Such suspension is a great 
loss, not only to literature, but to the highest 
philosophy. This is a case when one wishes 
he were wealthy. If I had the means, I do not 
know of any way they could be applied more 
Satisfactorily than in paying the whole ex- 
pense necessary for the continuance of the mag- 
azine. 


Prof. Josiah Royce, Harvard University : — 


I shall very greatly miss the Mew World, 
should it no longer appear. It has been one of 
the very few magazines where thoroughly 
serious reviews of serious books were to be 
found, one of the very few journals of high 
scholarship and sound learning, about theologi- 
cal, philosophical, and religious matters, in our 
country. That such a journal should require 
endowment, if it is to live, is inevitable. That 
it should be allowed to die is a scandal affecting 
the reputation of our public, in whose liberal 
support of great ideal interests such as this 
we have had so many reasons to believe. I 
trust that nothing of the sort will be permitted 
to happen. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


The monthly meetings of the Executive Board 
have been held regularly at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, the last one on March 8. Nearly all 
sections were represented, twenty-five being 
present. 

On account of change of residence from 
Cleveland to Brooklyn the director for Ohio 
presented her resignation, which was accepted 
with acknowledgment of her efficient service. 

New Branches have been formed at Leomin- 
ster, Mass., and at Helena, Mont. The Branch 
at Dedham, Mass., has made its president, Mrs. 
George H. Fisher, a life member of the National 
Alliance. 

The two chapels in* the South are to have 
libraries, the Branch at the Second Chureh, 
Boston, sending one soon to Shelter Neck, N.C. 
The Cincinnati Branch has prepared a library of 
614 volumes for Faceville, Ga., having received 
generous gifts of books from Detroit, Toledo, 
and Cleveland. The Sunday School Society 
has also sent books for Faceville, where there 
is a flourishing Sunday-school. in two depart- 
ments. 

The Neblett Library at Greenville is in con- 
tinual need of books, as the older ones are 
wearing out, having been in service from three 
to six years. 7,121 books have been lent during 
the last year, and there-are ten travelling libraries 
on the road. Much miscellaneous literature is 
also distributed; and school books are welcome, 
especially if modern. 


Reports were received from the Middle States? | 
Southern States, and the West, showing great | 


activity and general interest in all the branches 


of denominational work. The missionary work | 
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in the South is assured for several years, and 
both Mr. Dukes and Mr. Gibson are enlarging 
their circuits. Similar work is beginning in 
Colorado, the Branches in Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Cafion City, and Pueblo having united 
in paying the expenses of Rev. Mr. Peebles for 
five months. : 

The committee appointed to confer with a 
committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion concerning the growing work in the mis- 
sionary field reported that a most satisfactory 
conference had been held, resulting in the 
passage of the following votes by the Associa- 
tion :— " 

First, Resolved, That the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association approve the policy outlined by the 
Alliance of establishing circuits and groups of churches, 
and pledge their support to these new enterprises so far as 
may be found practicable on consideration of each particu- 
lar case. : Shen 


Second, Voted, That the directors recommend that all 
officers of the Association and all State secretaries or 


agents confer with the proper officers and local directors-of + 


the Women’s Alliance in the development of new work. 
It fis understood that this vote takes effect only in case a 
vote to a similar purport be adopted by the National 
Alliance. 

The report was accepted, and the following 
vote was passed :— 

Voted, That the Executive Board of the National 
Alliance recommends that its various national and local 
officers confer with the State secretaries or other proper 
officers of the American Unitarian Association regarding 
missionary work in new centres, so that each organization 
may be guided bya knowledge of the purposes of the other, 
and unity of results may be secured as far as practicable. 

Preparations for the public meeting to be held 
as usual in Boston in Anniversary Week were 
placed in the hands of a committee, consisting of 
Mrs. Peterson, Miss Lewis, and Mrs. Bishoprick. 
The next meeting of the board will occur on 
April 12; and Branches in New England, Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific Coast sections will report. 

EmIiLy A. FIFIEeLp, Rec. See. 


Unalloyed Joy. 


Two human beings stood, dripping, on a 
bleak shore. They were enfolded in each 
other’s arms,—man and wife. They were just 
rescued from shipwreck. Oblivious to their 
surroundings, they cared not that all their valu- 
ables had sunk with the steamer: all they cared 
for just then was theirs,—they had each other 
and life. Tears flowed down their drenched 
faces, but the light streaming from their souls 
through their eyes was the light of joy. Never 
had such bliss come into their experience as at 
this precious, awful’ moment. Such joy long 
hallows memory; but even this deep, intense 
gladness will fade, and its lustrous light grow 
dim. Alas, has not fate but deferred death and 
separation for a little while? These thoughts 
imbitter the joy. 

Likewise other ephemeral joys are tainted. 
A sudden good befalls one; and its very exqui- 
siteness arouses the sense of its temporality, and 
causes the half-sad exclamation, “Oh, it’s too 
good to last!” Even the beautiful joy of having 
rendered some noble service is alloyed with the 
pathos that not merely praise. will cease, but 
even the quiet inner satisfaction ‘of having ap- 
proached the ideal will never thrill as at first. 
And, if this sense of the sting of decrease and 
death alloys the purer joys, what can be said of 
the lower pleasures of life? No wonder the 
pessimist (who is always a disappointed pleas- 
ure-seeker) cries out, “All is vanity!” 

Nevertheless, there is a great joy for man 


that is enduring and unalloyed. We can be-' 


lieve that Jesus possessed it, and that many 


— 


’ uality of interpretation. 
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great souls before and after him have treasured 
it as a pearl of priceless value. \ 

What is this great joy? It is the most real 
thing in the world, yet it is hard to define. It 
‘must be appreciated rather than fully described. 
To appreciatively describe it, first think of all 
the fragmentary experiences of every-day life: 
how men and women are seeking and struggling 
for fine clothes, for elegant homes, for wealth 
and social position, for a multitude of things 
which cost so much effort to get and so much 
anxiety to keep even for a brief time. And, the 
more we get, the more we are enslaved by the 
encumbering impedimenta; and yet it is right 
and natural to delight in the properties of life. 
But, oh, what a lot of time, strength, life, it 
costs to possess them; and then they wear out, 
rust, fade away, until a moment comes when we 
exclaim, “Blessed be nothing!” For pain, like 
a worm in an apple, seems to be at the core of 
pleasure. Even human life seems to be cursed 
with decay, with ills, with death, so that we cry 
out in agony even amid health and all nature’s 
bounty, Oh for something eternal, some 
blessed, imperishable principle for my soul that 
transcends all else of joy in life! 

Now let a person drifting on the ebb and flow 
of existence, oft driven by tempests and threat- 
ened with soul-shipwreck, reach the haven of a 
great revelation,—a new, vital realization of the 
reality of God, of his actual, personal Father- 
hood. Forget the old, untenable traditions and 
grasp the new interpretation which shows that 
nothing is so much as a dream unless God is 
real. God is Spirit: Nature is that part of In- 
finite Spirit differentiated into finite forms that 
God has willed to finally evolve man. The Fa- 
ther has rocked his child in the cradle of Nature 
and reared him through the process of evolution 
—why? Just to love man and to be loved by him 
and to share the joy of eternal life with him. 

Ah, if we really realize the wonderful signifi- 
cance. of all this! how we may look into the 
Soul of perfect Love, clasped in the arms of the 
Eternal, and feel that we are saved, that no one 
we love can ever be utterly wrecked, that none 
can be lost forever because he has loved all into 
life and immortality! how we may know that all 
things are for us because all are God’s, and he 
has created us to share with him! O joy! joy! 
divine joy! When one lives in the kingdom of 
heaven, though tears are in his eyes, it is for 
the joy of enjoying the unalloyed joy of God.— 
Rev. George E. Littlefield in the Ariel. 


Mr. Pulsford’s “Talks.” 


- It seems to me that all who belonged to Mr. 
Pulsford’s Saturday afternoon Bible Class must 
wish to express regret that those lessons have 
come to an end, as well as gratitude for Mr. 
Pulsford’s faithful teachings. Under the modest 
name of “Talks,” he has given us, week after 
week, delightful lectures, in which rare scholar- 
ship was combined with still more rare spirit- 


He not only made the Bible a new book, but 
he made life a new thing. 

As we toiled up those many stairs, one would 
say to another, with scant breath, “ Quite a 
climb!” And the answer always came quickly, 
“Yes, but it pays !” 

Indeed, it did pay; and every one who par- 
took of that weekly feast must feel that Mr. 
Pulsford’s going to Chicago is a personal loss. 

H. McL. GREELEY. 


Lexmcrton, Mass. ; 


; 


Previously acknowledged «...+.+.+sssesecesenssere 
Ann Arbor, Mich....+....+« cere ne ee 5 + 
Keene, N.H...... ‘.. 10.00; applying to the society at 25 Beacon Street, 
Peterboro, N.H or 
Norton, Mass, ..-.sce0.000. voce one 5.00 


begin to plan for are, first of all, our annual i 
meeting on the afternoon of May 22d, with the Massachusetts’ Total Abstinence Society, will 
mass meeting which always follows in the even- | be very glad to talk before any union or gather- 
ing. Weall look back with so much enthusiasm | 19g of young people on the subject at any time 
on our Tremont Temple Meeting of last May they may so desire. 
that we must feel more than ever inspired to. Savary, Groveland, Mass. 


the secretaries of the unions be planning their 
reports, so that they may be in our hands by the 
middle of May, in order to be published in this 
column shortly after our meeting. Don’t make 


for some time to come. 


well prepared this year. 


the holiday should make it possible for many of 
the busy young people to take the time to attend, | ever the worse for liquor? 
who could not break into the week otherwise. |a temperance question, it has been fought out 
The trip is a delightful one, and the meetings | already, for all decent people, and especially 
will be arranged so that people can leave home | for Unitarians. 
in the morning and reach there in time for the | think so? 

services. 


-— = 
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Young People’s Religious 
. ~ Cnion. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 

Topic for March 24 (Temperance Sunday). 
Church Resolution v. Saloon Resolution. Rom. 
viii. 31, xiv. 21-22; Jonah i. 6. 

NOTES. Reference to the literature published by the 
The acknowledgment of the contribution Unitarian Temperance Society for free distri- 


from the Cohasset Union to Amherst should bution is advised, especially the pamphlets 
have read $15 


“Temperance and Purity,” ‘“Intemperance in its 
Relation to Social Ills,” “A Plain Question of 
Personal Duty,” and the Envelope series of 
$163.34 leaflets. All of these may be obtained by 


The contributions-stand :— < 


5.00 | Boston. : 
For a discussion of the “Modified Maine Law” 
$188.34 |See the Christian Register for Feb. 14, 1901, 


The dates for our unions to remember and | Containing an article by Rev. Mr. Savary. 
; Mr. Savary, who is a life director of the 


His address is Rev. W. M. 


make the service this season a success by our 


numbers and enthusiasm. .The program is well 


under way, and will soon be announced. Let all} WHar Dury HAVE we To-DAY FOR THE 
CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE? 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


the mistake of feeling that, because Mayis so far| It certainly seems to many good people that 
off, there is no need of thinking of these things | we have nothing special to do for temperance. 
: Remember how quickly | Has not the word been abused? As if it had 
time flies, especially in the spring, and let us be | no other meaning than to abstain from alcoholic 
| drinks. Do we not live in highly respectable 
After that will come our day at the Isles of | communities, from which drunkenness has long 
Shoals, which is July 3d. Coming just before | been abolished ? 
Whom do we know in our'own set who is 
If there was once 


So many imagine. Do you 


Tt is quite true that there has been a great 


Marked-down Sale 


FINE CHINA, GLASS and LAMPS 


For the fourth week of our annual stock- 
taking sale, we shall make a special feature of 


Old Blue Canton (or India) China 


which we shall offer at a cut of 25 per cent. 
discount from present prices. . 

_ The peculiar methods of the Chinese have 
caused us to be somewhat overstocked on this 
standard pattern. (Two years ago we could not 
get our orders filled for love or money.) Hence, 
to reduce our stock to normal proportions, we 
take this step. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 Franklin Street, corner Federal Street 
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gain in respect to the abuse of alcohol in a’ 
hundred years, Put yourselves back in imagi- 


nation in the first quarter of the last century. 
Read stories of the common life of the times. 
Read the history of the people. 
or women now living about the drinking habits 
in New England and everywhere else in the 
time of their youth. Find out how much wine 
was consumed at the raising of the old meeting- 
house on the village green. Ask what farmers 
gave their boys to drink in haying time, and how 
people showed their hospitality when the minis- 
ter called, how they celebrated birthdays and 
Fourth of July and college commencements. 
Tell the story of how a fearless minister in Salem, 
Mass., was put in jail because he wrote a scathing 
tract, “Deacon Giles’ Distillery,” about a “good 
deacon” who manufactured spirits. Compare 
the customs of decent society to-day with the 
best society a hundred years ago. How many 
people whom you know keep a “sideboard”? 
How many think it a duty to set wine on the 
dinner-table? How many college students of 
your acquaintance ever allow themselves to 
become intoxicated? How many are total ab- 
stainers ? 

Is there nothing, then, for the new generation 
to do except to settle back, and merely behave 
ourselves, and enjoy the results of what others 
have won for us? Let us look at this question. 
The people of the United States are said to be 
spending in alcoholic drinks eight hundred 
millions of dollars a year. This is more than 
all the schools and all the churches together 
cost. It is more than ten dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in the land. It is fifty 
dollars for every household of five. What do 
you suppose comes of all this vast expen- 
diture? How many homes is it spoiling alto- 
gether? How many boys is it turning into 
drunkards? How many men does it change 
into brutes? How many children’s lives is it 
degrading? And how many girls and women 
is it bringing to shame and wretchedness? 
The figures which answer that question run up 
literally into tens of thousands. Wasted homes, 
miserable and ruined lives, are in every city and 
town. Is this none of our business? Do we 
not care whether or not it goes on? Does 
any one think that there has ceased to be any 
temperance question? Talk this out, and make 
up your minds. Make inquiry about your own 
town and State, and find out whether or not 
anything further remains to be done in respect 
to temperance? 

What is a church for, unless it takes a hand 
“in bettering the condition of the people around 
it? What is a Young People’s Society for, 
unless its members are learning to be public- 
spirited ? 

Perhaps some one asks, “What can we do ?” 
Do you want to help to do something? Then 
you will be pretty sure to find out what to do. 
First, about one’s own habits, which course of 
conduct do you, young men, think will best 
help America,—the custom of those who drink 
or of those who altogether abstain? Discuss 
this among yourselves frankly. Then, next, 
have you no influence at all with any of the 
people who are playing with intoxicants? Do 
you think men would go on drinking if the 
manliest men in every set were against it? Do 
you think many men would drink if all the 
girls and women were decidedly against it? 

Again, there are very interesting questions as 
to what laws we shall pass or whether we shall 
pass any laws at all to restrain the traffic in 
alcoholic drinks. Is the “Maine law” a wise 
one? Is the “local option” good? Ought your 
town to forbid the opening of saloons? Is the 
law enforced in your town? What is a Young 
People’s Religious Union good for, if it never 
discusses such matters of practical righteous- 
ness? 

Do you know anything about the famous 
“Norwegian” or “Scandinavian” system of reg- 
ulating the drink traffic? You ought to know 
all about it. Are you not going to be the 
leaders of your community? 

Once more, our good friend, Dr. Hale, is 
interested in the new Willard Hospital in Bed- 
ford, Mass. Mr. Edward May of Jamaica Plain, 
late paymaster in the navy, son of the admirable 


Ask old men) 


Rev. Samuel May of Leicester, is the treasurer 
of the hospital. It is to be for the help and 
care of victims of the liquor habit. Might it 
not be well to take a hand in helping this enter- 
prise? You might at least write letters, and 
allow yourselves to be told what you can do. 
A number of unions might easily join to main- 
tain a room in this hospital. Why not? 


The Sunday School. 


This is a cheering report from Troy, N.Y.: 
“Our Sunday-school maintains a fine spirit. 
Our young people, and the adult class as well, 
are not only striving to learn something, but are 
manifesting a real desire to help others less 
fortunate than themselves.” This message re- 
veals the best standard of Sunday-school train- 
ing, in which getting and giving go together. 


Many orders have been received by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society for samples 
of “The Easter Story,” by Hannah Warner. It 
is a very tasteful booklet, with a happy combi- 
nation of pictures and text. It is inexpensive 
enough to be used as a gift for a Sunday-school 
class from the teacher. Single copies, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.50; per hundred, $10. Also com- 
memorative of Easter are reprints of the Easter 
Services published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for 1893, 1894, 1898. They fur- 
nisha great deal of melody and appropriate senti- 
ment for the great church calendar day, when 
immortality and the endless life are to be remem- 
bered. Single copies, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
In the same line will be the issue of Zvery Other 
Sunday for April 7, Easter Sunday. Illustrations 
specially engraved, and stories applicable to the 
day and its meaning, will fill the pages. This 
Easter number can be well turned to the use of 
teachers and preachers of our Unitarian churches 
and Sunday-schools. The pictures and articles 
referred to will present the highest and best in- 
terpretation to children of Easter truth and senti- 
ment. ; 


“The Teachers’ Commentary on the Gospel 
according to Saint Matthew” is a volume of co- 
pious comments by F. N. Peloubet, D.D., so well 
known in connection with the international les- 
sons. It would be quite out of place for me to 
speak of this book as thoroughly in line with 
our Unitarian teaching. Dr. Peloubet is a 
member of the Trinitarian school of exegesis. 
Naturally, his comments would run in ‘ways di- 
vergent from the free rational treatment which 
our Biblical critics employ. But every Sunday- 
school teacher knows that there are many good 
things in the modern commentaries, aad some 
very helpful illustrations and suggestions. This 
is what I say of the present volume. Dr. Pe- 
loubet is very industrious, and draws from a 
wide field of illustrations and scholarship. If I 
had a class on the Life of Jesus or on the Gos- 
pels, I should want to have this book as a 
practical help for treating different passages 
and events. What did not agree with my views 
of the New Testament history and theology I 
could easily set aside. But certain texts, para- 
bles, incidents, would ‘have light thrown on 
them by Dr. Peloubet’s comment. Bound in 
cloth, pp. 369, price $1.25, postage prepaid, 
Orders can be sent to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Probably nothing ever published in the way 
of a concise statement has ever met with such 
acceptance as “Our Faith,” issued by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. As a mere pub- 
lishing fact, it is ipteresting to know that forty 
thousand copies of this statement of faith have 
been distributed. In addition, cards for walls 
have been widely used in vestries and churches. 
Still beyond this, I find that many Unitarian so- 
cieties have printed “Our Faith” on cards, bulle- 
tins, and Year Books to a large unknown extent. 
In distant missions this lucid statement becomes 
a recognized banner for our cause. In old es- 
tablished churches it is a felicitous summary of 
old-time beliefs. At the Boston Sunday School 
Union, its last meeting, the two speakers, Rev. 


‘years by the best religious influences. 
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Messrs. Slicer and Cummings, took “Our Faith” 
to illustrate and sum up their remarks. Al- 
though approaching the general subject differ- 
ently, they agreed in finding in this simple 
statement a fitness and usefulness for young 
people and their elders. This is especially 
true as regards teaching in the Sunday-school. 
“Our Faith” is so comprehensive and yet so 
clear, so inclusive and yet so central, that the 
child mind perceives at once the meaning. It 
has a significance that will always enlarge, but 
not become self-contradictory. A child may 
begin with this statement, and grow with it 
indefinitely. Beneath its sheltering truths all 
religious and moral training may proceed free 
and progressive. ‘ 

This gives the clew to correct Sunday-school 
instruction. Whether it is the life of Jesus, or 
the Old Testament narratives, or Christian 
doctrine, the same wise, discriminating course 
must be pursued. Those essential truths must 
be planted, and planted deep, which will never be 
discarded or overturned by new ‘truth. The 
unlearning of what is false has become a burden 


to mankind. It is cruel for a parent to permit 


a child to take into his mind errors with which 
he must struggle in after life. Herein lies a 
great delinquency frequently on the part. of 
Unitarian households. The father and mother 
fail to appreciate the freedom and joy of their 
faith. They are not willing to take caution 
that the children shall receive a right start 
toward the same blessings. It is not in a 
partisan spirit that I say it is a matter of great 
moment what coloring the young mind receives 
in early religious teaching. It is of supreme 
consequence that a child has his imagination 
truly and tenderly guided in the impressionable 
If we 
must choose between a full equipment of head 
and heart for a young person in the Sunday- 
school, it is wiser to create simply an attitude 
and an atmosphere, trusting that maturing 
experiences will bring the more complete 
results. It is the attitude we take toward life 
and duty that settles our happiness or suffering. 
Such a statement as “Our Faith,” referred to 
above, has the right attitude, which is one of 
intelligent, hoping, trusting sentiment. This 
statement interprets the universe, history, and 
life, in terms of love, liberty, and law. It fur- 
nishes a Leader, and points to character as the 
source of power, One may add unto all this 
enlarging truth, and it will be happily blended. 
EpwarbD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Ministers’ Monday Club meets March 18 at 
10.30 A.M. at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. William 
H. Savary, chairman. Rev. John Mills Wilson 
of Fall River will read a paper on the “Ethics 
of Aristoth.” 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston.—The sixth regular meeting, eigh- 
teenth season, 1900-1901, will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner of 
Warren Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 
5 P.M. Monday, March 18. The subjects to be 
discussed are: “Teaching Girls’ Classes,” Miss 
Ella T. Burgess, Boston, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
Boston; “Teaching Boys’ Classes,” Mrs. Maro 
S. Brooks, Brookline: Rev. J. Worsley Austin, 
Dedham. 

Membership dues, $4, are to be forwarded, 
with address of each delegate, to Mr. Clarence 
B. Humphreys, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
who will issue tickets therefor. 
meeting will be held at 5 P.M.; supper at 6; ad- 
dresses at 6.45; and the meeting will be ad- 
journed at 8.45. All teachers interested are 
cordially invited to attend. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A meeting was held on March 1 
at the Lenox Avenue Church, with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry T. Whig, in the chair. This 
meeting was devoted to the belief and work of 


The social © 
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‘read a very fine paper on “The Chicago Uni- 
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the Fitchburg Young People’s Religious Union, 
and enjoyed their kind hospitality in the pro- 
vision of a bountiful lunch and a pleasant social 
occasion. After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Fitchburg Union and to the speakers the meet- 
ing adjourned at four o’clock. 


Concerning Sleep.—Every one who has a well- 
developed sense of smell objects to the odor of badly 
purified feathers in a bedroom pillow. But-it is not 
always easy to secure a really choice quality of down. 
When such a lot is advertised, it is worth something to 
our readers; and we call their attention to-day to the 
article in another column entitled “Sleeping Danger,” 
which is inserted by the Paine Furniture Company. 


the Baptist Church; and two ladies, representa. 
tives of that denomination, were present, and 
read careful and most interesting papers,— Mrs. | 
G. B. Germond, on “The Special Doctrine of 
the Baptist Church,” and Mrs. T. J. Morgan of 
Yonkers, on “The Historical Origin in the 
United States.” Mrs. D. W. Morehouse then 


versity.” The Philanthropic News Report, pre- Conferences. 


pared and read by Mrs. W. E. Wamsley, on 
“The Industrial Work of the Baptist Church in 
the South” and on “The Baptist Union,” was 
full of live interest. The well-known hospitality 
of the Lenox Avenue Church was fully enjoyed 
at the lunch hour. The League meeting of 
February 1 was not reported, owing to the 
transition state in the office of secretary. This 
meeting was held-at the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn. The average attendance at the 
meetings is about one hundred and eighty. The 
renewed beauty of the church was spoken of 
in appreciation. The meeting was devoted to. 
the faith and works of the Presbyterian and the 
Dutch Reformed Churches. Mrs. J. K. Dunn 
read the first paper, on “The Spirit of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and its System of 
Collegiate Churches.” She closed her paper 
with these words: “A keen-eyed prophet may 
discern the coming of a new and blessed spir- 
itual hospitality, which will not suffer one’s 
own religious home to be invaded, neither an- 
other’s to be despised. Yet through all may 
be the true spirit of Christ, the Elder Brother, 
who will give to each soul ‘his portion of meat 
in due season”” Mrs. T. H. Hobbs, wife of 
the Presbyterian minister at Jamaica, L.I., read 
the second paper, on “The Contribution of the 
Presbyterian to the Universal Church.” The 
Philanthropic News Report was compiled and 
read by Dr. Ethel Blackwell. 


The North Worcester Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions —A 
meeting was held in the Unitarian church, Fitch- 
burg, on February 22. Fourteen unions were 
represented through delegates and reports. An 
inspiring patriotic devotional service opened the 
meeting at 9.30, after which the following papers 
were read: “The Possibilities of Youth,’’ Miss 
Fanny A. Damon, Clinton; “Love to God and 
Love to Man,’ Miss Harriet H. Thompson, 
Fitchburg; “Our Cheerful Letter Work,” Miss 
Blanche A. Russell, Marlboro. Rev. R. C. 
Douthit of Petersham spoke by request of the 
remarkable work done by his father, Rev. Jasper 
L. Douthit, at Shelbyville, Ill., telling the thrill- 
ing story of this true missionary of the cross in a 
way to stir the noblest feelings and purposes in 
all his hearers. A collection of $12.18 was taken 
for the work at Lithia Springs. At the business 
meeting the following officers were elected: 
president, Rev. F. J. Gauld; vice-president, 
Percy A. Atherton of Harvard; secretary, Miss 
Mary D. Peck of Clinton; treasurer, Perley C. 
Russell of Leominster; executive committee, 
the officers and Miss Cora Green of Fitchburg, 
Miss Ruth M. Brigham of Marlboro, Miss her = : 

Fanny A. Damon of Clinton. Rev. ‘a. W.| Unitarian society has suffered an irreparable 
Littlefield, Miss Blanche A. Russell of Marlboro, | 108s in the death of Mrs. A, P, Williams, which 
and Miss Bartol of Lancaster were appointed a occurred February 26. Not only does this 

death remove one who has ever been a sympa- 


special committee to confer with the Worcester ne 
‘ederation regarding a county meeting. The thetic and generous supporter of our charch and 
next meeting of the North Worcester Federa- the denomination, but it.closes a home which 
tion will be at Lancaster. It was voted to hold oe icacs ir desta eat ae oN 
i the f ion inst ; Bae on aioe 
teas micetings’a yenn of the federationinstoad 6f ex-Governor J. H. Williams, whose distinguished 


three, as formerly required. Rev. James Eells : 
i . ©; *| father was among the founders of this church 
was the speaker of the day, and gave a most inspir da sister of Rev. Sylvester Judd, whose we 


ing addzegs on ~The Herotsm-of Religion,” ap-| membered ministry, ending with his untimely 


pealing powerfully to the chivalrous spirit of death in 1853, firmly established the society, 


youth. Brief reports of work and outlook were Fi ane 
; the relation of Mrs. Williams to the church here 
made by a number of unions. Perey A. Atherton | was particular and intimate. As a testimony of 


vice-president of the National Union, spoke on a : cae Z ‘ 
plan of concerted missionary work, urging organ- her peection for the eka Fig aad oer 
ization into more cohesive, general bodies, asking tage, her wi oe AG sh eS he ed 
for a better report of work to and contact with tarian Society a i a, eH to the Ameri- 
the national organization, unity of effort for some | S40 Unitarian Association, $2,000. 


definite purpose. A Forward. Movement Com- 
Business Notices. 


mittee is projected, and district committees are 
——————————_——___ nnn 


advised’as a means to the end of better and more 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


tangible result. After this address Rev. J. P. 
Sheafe of Harvard and Rev. Arthur E. Wilson 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. - ; 


The annual marked-down sale of fine China, Glassware, 
and Lamps, now in progress at Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s large warehouse, corner of Franklin and Fed- 
eral Streets, Boston, is being largely patronized by intel- 
ligent housekeepers. They advertise in this issue as an 
attraction for the coming week a large cut in’ the price 
of old Blue Canton China. 


The Norfolk Conference.—This confer- 
ence held its winter meeting and one hundred 
and second session with the Unitarian society 
in Roslindale. The meeting, though not largely 
attended, was full of interest to all present. It 
was hoped by the directors that an evening ses- 
sion might afford the laymen of the conference 
an opportunity to attend, and measures to that 
end were taken by sending out circular invita- 
tions to large numbers of individual laymen in 
all the parishes. An increase of men was no- 
ticeable in the congregation. The officers of 
the conference and the speakers of the evening 
were given a bountiful supper by the ladies of 
the society-in the church vestry at 6.30. An 
inspiring praise service, led by Rev. E. R; Ship- 
per was followed by the opening of the meeting 

y the new president, Mr. Frank Smith of Ded- 
ham, and the report of the secretary, and other 
business. ‘Three addresses were given upon the 
general topic, “The Demands of the Higher 
Life”? The addresses were upon the sub- 
topics, “In Social Life,” “In Business,” “In the 
Church.” Rev. F. B. Mott of Dorchester, ap- 
pointed to the first, was detained by illness ; and 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel, who was to lead the dis- 
cussion of this question, was called upon, and 
made the address. Rev. James Eells of Boston 
spoke upon the second head, and Rev. William 
L. Walsh of Brookfield the last. Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin of Dedham and Rey. L. R. 
Daniels of South Natick led upon the second 
and third subjects. All the speakers were 
thoroughly in earnest, and the demands of the 
higher life in every direction of human activity 
were presented in the eloquent and inspiring ad- 
dresses. The historical sketch of: the Norfolk 
Conference, prepared by the secretary, Rev. 
George M. Bodge, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty copies, was distributed to the dele- 
gates and ministers present. Each family in 
the various parishes of the conference is to re- 
ceive one copy of the book... The packages will 
be forwarded from the binders direct within a 
few days. After a vote of thanks to the enter- 
taining parish and to the speakers the meeting 
adjourned at 9.30 P.M. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, March 20, will be conducted by 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Harvard Church, 
Brookline. 


Augusta, Me.—Rev. E. E. Newbert: The 


‘Marriages. 


2 es eee 

In Charlestown, N.H., oth inst., by Rev. T: D. Howard, 
Walter Guy Smith and Margaret Ann, daughter of Will- 
jam Swan, both of Charlestown. 


Deaths. 


—————————————————————————————— 
At Worcester, 6th ult., Mrs. Elizabeth L. (Wheeler) 
Gird, aged 81 yrs. 
A ie Bernardston, 15th ult., Rev. Stilman Barber, in: his. 
3d year. 
‘At Charlestown, 4th inst., Charles Tufts Mullett, father 
of Rev. Alfred E. Mullett, aged 89 yrs. 2 mos. 5 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, P**s3iyhe* 


1 bee soe UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT, 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Of experience wishes a position’ 

in a-church choir, Address 
CONTRALTO SND TAS Christian Register 
Association, 272 Congress St. " 
HE HISTORICAL SKETCH of the 
NORFOLK CONFERENCE, with brief 
notes of each constituent church and lists of, 
ministers, illustrated with pictures of the twenty- 
four church buildings in groups of six, with a 
group of the Presidents of the Conference, has, 
been prepared by the Secretary for the families 
of the Conference. Copies will be on sale at, 
25 Beacon Street, at 25 cents, or will be sent 
by mail for 30 cents on application to the 
Secretary, George M. Bodge, Westwood, Mass. 
a 


WANTED 


MEMORIAL OF REV, G. W. HOSMER, D.D. 


This book, which was privately printed 
in 1882, is now out of print. One dollar 
per copy will be paid for a few copies, 
in good condition, delivered at office 
of the Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


mie et ee 

CHRONIC ILL HEALTH demands 
special treatment. Temperament, en- 
vironment, diet,—all must be consid- 
ered. Woodside Cottage is located and 
equipped to meet just these needs. 
Frank W. Patch, M.D., Framingham, 
Mass. : 


Residence in England. 


p= BROOKE, HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans Utes England a very com- 
fortable and homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most beautiful watering-places on the south 
coast. One hour By rail from Southampton. - Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, STIRLING House, BouRNEMOUTH. 


ee 

Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 
N » in one of the finest health resorts in’ 
ome  Vitginia, where is located the only Unita- 


rian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 


of*Berlin were appointed the district committee. 
Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


The federation was most cordially received by 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.— The ladies of the First 


Congregational Church have just despatched to 
Mr. Gibson’s mission church, at Faceville, Ga., 


a library of more than six hundred volumes of 


excellent literature. Two hundred and fifty of 
these books were contributed by the churches at 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Detroit. The Cincin- 
nati church not only added three hundred and 
seventy volumes, but catalogued them upon cards 
and ina registration book, so that they are ready 
for immediate circulation. Barrels of magazines 
and other literature were also sent to Berea Col- 
lege and the Tuskegee School. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, a former pastor, 
lately revisited his old homé and preached for 
Mr. Thayer, and in the afternoon lectured in the 
Unity Theatre course, in whose establishment, 
twenty-two years ago, he had the initiative. The 
Women’s Alliance gave him a reception at its 
regular monthly meeting. 


Duluth, Minn. — First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Harry White: Vesper services began on 
the first Sunday afternoon in March. A fine 
musical program will be given at each service, 
an appropriate responsive service, and a short 
talk by the minister. Mr. White’s subject at 
these services during the month of March will 
be “Modern Religion,” the topic for March 3 
being “The Idea of God from a Modern Point 
of View.”’ " 

The Women’s Auxiliary has changed its name 
to the “Duluth Branch of the Women’s Alli- 
ance.” 

Two young people’s societies were organized 
last year, and are in a flourishing condition, doing 
much for the social life of the church. The 
“Parthenian Society” is composed of the older 
young people, the “Round Table” of the younger. 

Rev. Mr. Simmons of Minneapolis delivered 
a most scholarly and interesting lecture on 
“Dante” before the Unity Club. Other subjects 
for the club this year are the “Porto Rico Bill,” 
“Heredity Units,” “The Far Eastern Question,” 
“Zola Trilogy,” “Industrial Education,” “Weiss- 
man Theory and Sociology,” and “Imperialism.” 
A men’s club is in process of formation among 
the men of the church. 

A new church building and a lot to build upon 
must be secured within the next two years, as 
the lease on the lot upon which the old building 
stands will then expire, and this building would 
Hardly be worth moving again. The considera- 
tion of “ways and means” is now uppermost in 
the minds of those interested in the church and 
its work here, and every department of church 
work is bending its energies toward compassing 
this desired and necessary end. 


Exeter, N.H.—Rev. Edward Green: Dur- 
ing Lent the pastor gives a series of special ad- 
dresses on Wednesday afternoons from half 
after four to five o’clock upon the life of Jesus. 
March 6, “Preparation”; March 13, “The 
Teaching”; March 20, “The Messiahship”; 
March 27, “The Motive”; April 3, “From Tri- 
umph to Cross.” 


Gardner, Mass.—Rev. Charles A. Place: 
The annual parish meeting of the First Unita- 
rian Society was held March 5. The ladies of 
the society furnished supper. ' Remarks were 
made by Lewis A. Wright, clerk of the society, 
Rev. C. A. Place, and Mrs. William Bixby. The 
new year opens with a substantial gain in mem- 
bership. Reports were made by the different 
officers and organizations, showing the good 
condition and activity of the society. We have 
been able during the past year to make needed 
improvements in our audience-room. The ves- 
try has been put in good condition, largely 
through the aid of the Sunday-school. We are 


all very grateful for the good work done by our], 


pastor and family and for the efforts of the 
Women’s Alliance and Guild of the Good 
Samaritan. 


_Los Angeles, Cal.—Reyv. C. J. K. Jones: 
‘The annual meeting of Unity Church was 
held January 14. All reports showed a most ex- 
cellent condition of things. The result of the 
new building gave great satisfaction, and a bal- 
ance of $9,000 is left in bank. 


Millbury, Mass.— Rev. C. M. Gray: At a} 


large gathering last Thursday evening felicita- 
tions were exchanged on the removal of the last 
of the church debt, through the kindness of an 
unknown friend. Supper was served in the par- 
lors at 7.30 to over one hundred, after which ad- 
journment was made tothe church. Mrs. W.A. 
Harris reported for the Ladies’ Aid Society; 
Owen E. Wood, for the Sunday-school; and Miss 
Florence Munger, for the Young People’s So- 
ciety. C. B. Perry, ina speech full of pleasantry, 
spoke for the “Law.” Rev. Albert'H. Spence, Jr., 
of Barnstable, Mass., appeared for the “Gospel,” 
and told of the place which the Church occupied 
in the lives of individuals, and that the single 
church gathered significance from the guidance it 
offered other lives, and the fact that it was a 
branch of the Church Universal. At no time in 
the history of the Church has the outlook been 
more promising than now: 
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Oakland, Cal.—First Church: Rev. Ben- 
jamin F. Mills: The annual business meeting 


of the First Unitarian Church was held in the 


parlors of the church February 27. The meet- 
ing was largely attended, and much satisfaction 
‘was expressed over the prosperous condition of 
the church’s affairs. Col. John P. Irish, chairman 
of the board of trustees, presided. In the course 
of his remarks, after calling the meeting to order, 
he congratulated the congregation upon its pros- 
perous condition. He eulogized the efforts of 
the pastor, Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, and felici- 
tated the work of the various organizations 
within the church. Especial mention was made 
of the excellent service rendered by the choir, 
and the members were urgently solicited to ex- 
pand their efforts in the direction of this impor- 
tant branch of the service. An abstract of the 
report of Treasurer J. A. Bliss for the year end- 


ing February 1 showed receipts of $8,325.32 and: 


—_ 
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Labor light 


Clothes whitened } 4 sg 


Homes brightened! 


B. T. Babbitt’'s 
") 1776 
‘Soap Powder 
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“Messiah Palpit” 
1900-1 903 


Succeeding “Unity. Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr, Savage's Sermons has been 


resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit?’ 


through the season. SPS ¥ 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery: ? 4 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the Series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. vet ‘ <8 
NOW READY: 
1. Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
.3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. _ a . 
4. Obligation. (By Rev- Robert Collyer.) 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. : 
6. Nothing but Leaves: A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. batialabit 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


11. “Faring toward Sunseét.’* (By Rev. Robert. 


Collyer.) 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. : 

14. The Twentieth Century— A Prophecy: 

15. Prayer. (By Rev, Robert Collyer.) 

19. Two: Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) ” 


Series on “'The Passing and the Permanent in Religion;:’ 


A I. Religions and Religion. 
. II. Theologies and Theology. 
10. Ill. The Universe, 
16. IV. Man..- 
17. V. Bibles. 
18. VI. Gods and God. 
20. Vil. Saviors. 
21. VIII. Worship. 
22. IX. Prayer. 


23. The Good Twenty-nine. 


(By. Rev, Robert 
Collyer.) i 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to . 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


No, 12. MorALiITy IN_THE SCHOOLS. ° 


Tract Series. 


Register 


No. x. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. NER 

No. 2. THe CONGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 5. AmERicAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 


Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred, 4. 

No. 6. CHuRCH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I- 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. (OF Maxinc Onr’s Szetr BErautTiFuL. By 
Rev. William C, Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8, Tue Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of the 
udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

‘iftam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. . 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 11. LipERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIVE-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 ied hundred. 

he 


William T. 

Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH PRIESTLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 

.? the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHat o’cLock 1s 1r In RELiGion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A-SouL wirH Four Winpows Oprn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred, 


No..16, .Scizentiric THEOLOGY THE GRouND OF ALL 


Reicion. _ By Francis E. Abbot, Ph. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
No, 18. _How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons, By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D, 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars, By Rev. S. M. 

$ Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No, 20, THEODORE Parker’s LeTTteR To a Youne 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21, Tuk THEOLOGY oF THE FuruRE. By Rev. 
james Freeman Clarke, I).D. so cents per 

undred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEory in Eruics. By kev. J. 1. 
Crooker. $1.50 Te hundred. 

Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Positron, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred, 

No, 26, THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 

Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 27, SHorr anD Lone Virws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


No, 28. Tue Unity or THE CuristraN Cuurcn. B 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29, Tue SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By. 


* Rey. James T. Bixby, Ph, D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred, ; 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


“CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
_272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Spirit of God. 


By Prorap CHUNDER 


-Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. '? 
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expenditures of $8,146.66, leaving : balatice, on 


hand of $178.66. Secretary John W. Stetson 
in his report showed that during the past 
year there were given five different oppor- 
tunities for the reception of new members. 
‘inety-seven persons were received into the 
hurch,—an increase of twenty-five per cent. 
in the membership. There was also a large 
increase in visitors who were not members. ~ 


' aco; Me.—Second Parish, Rev!-W. F. 
Skerrye: The pastor has begun a series of ad- 
dresses on the following great contributions to 
the literature of religion: Job, the First Isaiah; 
Browning’s “Abt Vogler”; Rossetti’s “Blessed 
Damozel”; ‘and Kipling’s “McAndrew’s Hymn.” 
The Unitarian Club has just concluded a brief 
study of the’poet Poe. Monday evening, March 
11, Mr. W. Alleyne Ireland of Boston, the widely 
known author and lecturer, spoke before the 
@lub on “Tramps in the Tropics.” 


_ St. Cloud, Minn.— Unity Church: On 
February 17 Rev. R. S. Loring surprised the 
church by presenting his resignation, to ‘take 
effect at such time, not later than July, as might 
eem best for the future of the church, The 
fetter of resignation was read by Rey. J. H. 
Jones, formerly of Providence, R.I., who also 
preached. here February 24, and then, upon the 
recommendation of the trustees and ‘of Mr. 
Loring, was given a unanimous call by the con- 
gregation to become minister of the church. 
The church feels rather proud of this record, 
which shows a condition of complete harmony 
among the members, and a determination not 
to waste time and strength by any long period 
of candidating, but to have the work go on with- 
out any break. Mr. Loring leaves at Easter, 
going at once to Germany to spend a year in 
study at Berlin University. Mr. Jones begins 
his pastorate here May 1. 


« Shelbyville, Ill.—Referring to the resigna- 
tion of Rév. J. L. Douthit, the Shelbyville Dazly 
Union.says: “The important message Rev. J. L. 
Douthit had for his congregation at the Unita- 
rian church Sunday morning was one that was 
difficult to deliver. As the veteran pastor who 
has ministered to this congregation for twenty- 
five years rehearsed briefly the story of his con- 
nection with the church, its inception, its growth 
and usefulness, and concluded with the an- 
nouncement that he would retire from the pul- 
pit, it was with quivering lip and trembling 
voice. It was a solemn moment for the con- 
gregation as well as the pastor. Some were in 
the audience who had joined hands with their 
pastor twenty-five years ago, and who had been 
faithful coworkers with him ever since. These 
knew full well the trials and discouragements, 
the success and triumphs, of the man who has 
given his life for liberal Christianity, for the 
highest ideals of morality,—for anything or 
everything that would make his fellow-men 
better and purer in life and character. They 
remembered how Mr. Douthit, when a young 
man, saw from a distant hill the church spires 
of Shelbyville, and made up his mind it would 
be his life-work to build a Unitarian house of 
worship here, and plant therein a congregation. 
They remembered how their pastor had stood 
almost alone against many of the evils of our 
city and country, when it was exceedingly un- 
popular to doso. They thought of the scores 
of friends who during the past quarter of a 
century bid farewell to all the scenes of earth, 
and were laid away with the comforting and 
tender words of their beloved pastor. All 
these and a thousand other memories came 
back vividly and with a greater meaning than 
ever before, when the venerable pastor said he 
must lay down his burden. Mr. Douthit’s resig- 
nation is to take effect April 1. He is not 
going to leave Shelbyville, we are glad to know, 
but will devote all of his time to the work of 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua.” 


Wellesley, Mass.—The American Unitarian 
Association and the South Middlesex Confer- 
ence have jointly held a series of Unitarian ser- 
vices in the town hall on six consecutive Sunda 
afternoons. These meetings have aroused muc 
genuine interest in a community which is gener- 
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ally supposed to be inhospitable to liberal relig- | 
ious thought. There have never been less than, 


probably, one hundred and fifty persons present. | . 
And, when Dr. Hale preached, the hall was]. 


crowded. Miss Hazard, the president of Welles- | 
ley College, was present, and gave the venerable 
preacher a very cordial invitation to conduct the} 
vesper service in the college chapel, which he| 


was obliged, very reluctantly, to decline. Owing | - 


to an imperative call to the West, Dr. Crothers | 
was: unable to close the series; but Rev: Mr.; 
Greenman of Watertown very kindly consented, | 


at brief notice, to take his place. Mr. Greenman | - 


spoke eloquently upon the subject of the eter-' 
nal life. 


The Audubon Society. 


Four prizes have been offered by a frierid of | 


the Audubon Society for the best colored: draw- 
ings of a bobolink in full summer plumage. The 
first prize will be $20; the second, $15; third, 
#10; and fourth, $5. . 

It-is stipulated that no birds shall be killed, 
trapped, or caged for this purpose; but:studies 
can be made from stuffed birds in museums and 
collections. : ' 

The drawings must be original, and not copies 
from other drawings or plates of any kind. As 
it is the wish of the donor to encourage the study 
of living birds in their natural surroundings, 
preference will be given to drawings which give 
evidence of such study: Bt 

The drawings must be sent on or before 
Sept. 30, 1901, to the secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, Miss Harriet E. 
Richards, 234 Berkeley Street, Boston, who will 
give further information, if desired. — 

The prizes will be awarded in November, 1901. 


pee 


Dr. William R. Brooks has succeeded in 
photographing objects solely by the light 
from the planet Venus. The experiments 


were conducted within the dome of the Hobart | ~ 


College observatory, so that all outside light 
was excluded except that which came from 
Venus through the open shutter of the dome. 


The six big railroad systems that carry the 
transcontinental mails between New York 
and San Francisco—the New York Central, 
Lake Shore, North-western, Burlington, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific—receive from 
the government ,for that service’ over four 
million five hundred thousand ‘dollars:a. year. 


» no reflection so @ 
2 dainty, no light so *< 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 

comes from 


CORDOVA 
Wax Candles} 


Prepared in many color tints 
to harmonize with sur- 
roundings in 
room, drawin; room, 
bed room or hall, Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD 


‘|a7a Congress Street, Boston. 
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ET Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ 
— and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough’ glass, tough against 
heat ; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident: 
They are clear, transparent, 
not. misty, . Look at your 
chimney. How much ‘of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
mares | | 


« 


Our :“ Index’? describes a/Z/ lamps and their 
. proper. chimneys, {With it you can always order 
‘the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
“We mail it‘ FREE to’ any one who writes for it, 


GOLD 
“AND 


SILVER 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Designs and 
Estimates 
‘furnished for — 
the finest ~ 
work of. the... 
Goldsmith and 
Silversmith. ' 


; 


ce Foster & Co 


/°39 WEST” STREET, BOSTON 


Educational. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
“Wholesome physical, méntal, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. ~ Individual.attention. Experienced’ teach~ 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the, 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livin 
alumni <i _ for circular.. Head masters: Fran 
Hoyt, Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); Albert 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). i 


“POWDER POINT SCHOOL- 
a 2 * -, FOR BOYS . t 
Individual 


_ Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. * Scholarships. 


F.B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. — 
FOR: 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "2.s 
a ee GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.. 


. Miss IDA F. FOSTER, poe 
Miss CAROLINE R. SL ARK} Principals. 


He 

Miss-Hyde’s Home School. 
) -}) FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

A pleasant home.and careful, expert training for six 


_ | little girls under twelve years of age. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
Starting out in’ life; was first printed in the Christian 
Register iti 1885, and. afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


' Address Christian Register Association, 
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Pleasantries. 


“Once in a while,” said Uncle Eben, “a man 
compliments hisself on habbin patience when 
he’s simply too lazy to make a kick.” 


The Boston Herald outdoes the wit of that 
unfortunate article in the Worth American Re- 
view by saying that “the American Board rather 
thinks it has discovered a rift in Mark Twain’s 
loot.” 


A boy was late at school during the late street 
railway strike in St. Louis. The teacher said, 
“Why, Johnny, why are you tardy?” “I stopped 
on the way to help a /ady put some obstructions 
on the track.” 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham was asked one day 
by a gentleman visiting the city, “Where does 
Horace Greeley worship?” Whereupon Froth- 
ingham made the somewhat unexpected reply: 
“He sleeps at Dr. Chapin’s.” 


Aunt Emma: “Well, Mary, ‘I haven’t seen 
you for a long time. I hear that you have a 
little sister at your house. I suppose she cries 
sometimes?” Little Mary: “Cries? I should 
say she does! Why, I never saw any one that 
appeared to look on the dark side of things as 
she does!” 


Ernest McGaffey, the poet, is accredited with 
this on-mot. A Gay said to himt “Oh, Mr. 
McGaffey, I have just seen your wife. I had 
supposed that she was a taller woman. She 
seems shorter than when I saw her last year.” 
“Certainly,” replied the poet, solemnly. “She 
has married and settled down, you know.” —Saz 
Francisco Argonaut. 


Old Gentleman: “Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you?” Little Boy: 
“Never! We have moral suasion at our school.” 
Old Gentleman: “What’s that?” Boy: “Oh, we 
get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and locked 
out and locked in, and made to write one word 
‘a thousand times, and scowled at and jawed at; 
and that’s all.”— 7i#-Bits. 


Mr. Blaine’s good humor was imperturbable. 
A rancorous Western politician met him one 
day on the steps of the Capitol with: “Mr. 
Blaine, I am a stranger to you. But I take the 
liberty to tell you that you are a fool and a 
scoundrel!” “Really?” said Blaine, lifting his 
hat. “Now I wonder what you would have 
said if you had been my intimate friend ?”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Vice-President Roosevelt was dining in Wash- 
ington when the hostess asked him, “Governor, 
have you seen Senator Lodge’s Vermicelli that 
he brought over from Europe?” “Why, no,” 
returned the governor, adjusting his glasses. 
“What is remarkable about Lodge’s vermicelli ?” 
“Why, the wonderful colors.” “But I thought 
that vermicelli was always white,” said he. A 
moment of cloudy silence was interrupted by 
some one farther down the table, who remarked 
in an every-day tone, “I wonder where Lodge 
managed to find a genuine Botticelli?’—7Zhe 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Ruskin was once asked to aid in defraying 
expenses for a new chapel. In answer he wrote: 
“Sir,— I am scornfully amused at jo appeal to 
me, of all the people in the world the precisely 
least likely to give you a farthing. My first 
word to all men and boys who care to hear me 
is: ‘Don’t get into debt. Starve and go to 
heaven, but don’t borrow. Try first begging. 
I don’t mind, if it is really needful, stealing. But 
don’t buy things you can’t pay for. And, of all 
manner of debtors, pious people building 
churches they can’t pay for are the most de- 
testable nonsense to me. Can’t you preach and 
pray behind*the hedges—or in a sand-pit—or a 
coal-hole—first ?’” 
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The Christian Register 


Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 


more than this. It is an 
orchestra. ‘ 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the-expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


You may want ane. | “for your church 
or Sunda% A ‘ 


Se 
BEFORE 


Xe 

Y, ITER. 
Appoint an organ committee .&, 
them to select an ¢ 


ESTEY 


We handle organs exclusively, and carry «tge 
stock for all uses. Cash or time. Catalogue 
free. The only organ warerooms in Boston. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 180 Tremont St. 


3d floor — Take elevator. Telephone 651-2 Oxford, 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE {| 


adjoining § 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


™ ae 
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You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely, and as satisfactorily 
of us by mail as in person at our warerooms. 
How? Write, and we will tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our expense 
to any part of the United States where they 
are not sold bya local dealer. Send us a postal 


card, and receive FREE our CATALOGUE 


and prices for cash and on EASY PAY- 
MENTS. : 


If you want a piano, a postal card may save 
you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. — 
pe 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integri d energy, with 
ee to act as Se Bigs 
setts suey ome ice Agency, Room 5, No. 8&7 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED ea FOSTER, Vice-President. 


ecrel ‘. 
WM. 5. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Neb: 
Dakotas. Carrespoutones: solicited. een a = 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for. Cash. . 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


& Sons Co., | 


BOSTON. 


